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PREFACE. 


Magazine” desires to assure the large circle of readers who have 

gathered round ‘‘The Poets’ Magazine” since its establishment in 
1876, that the unique position occupied by this, the sole medium devoted 
to poetical literature, will remain unchanged. 


I N drawing attention to the new title adopted, the Editor of ‘‘ Lloyd’s 


The magazines of our day are many and varied, and never has the race for 
public favor been more keenly contested; but, in the midst of numerous 
contemporaries, ‘‘ Lloyd’s Magazine” will stand alone, and unrivalled in the 
estimation of all to whom Poetry is a delight and a reality. 


The Editors of other publications give the pre-eminence to Prose, and 
judge that odd corners in their pages are suitable for the display of the 
poet’s labour; we, on the contrary, place Poetry the first and highest; and 
if there are any inferior positions to be awarded we judge that Prose is 
fittest to fill them. 


While still adhering to the invitation we have often held out to all who 
possess literary talent to become contributors to our pages, we would not 
forget that many authors whose names are well known, and whose works 
have secured popular appreciation, have already contributed to ‘‘The Poets’ 
Magazine.” Amongst these we may mention—George Barnett Smith—Guy 
Roslyn—‘‘ Rita” (author of ‘‘ Vivienne,” 3 vols., ‘‘ Like Dian’s Kiss,” 3 
vols., etc.) —R. H. Horne (author of ‘‘ Orion”)—Samuel Carter Hall—J. W. 
Dalby—Wm. A. Gibbs (author of ‘The Story of a Life,” etc.)—Mrs. Lamson 
(author of ‘‘Rook’s Dene,” 3 vols.)—F. A. Kortright (author of ‘‘ Anne 
Sherwood ”—David R. Williamson,—R. A. Douglas Lithgow, M.A.—T. C. 
Corry, M.D.—Landsdown Cottell, R.A.—Agnes Stonehewer (author of 
** Monacella”—Ellis J. Davis (author of ‘‘ Pyrna,” etc.—and H. T,. Mackenzie 
Bell (author of ‘‘ The Keeping of the Vow.”) 


Unknown writers, therefore, who make their début upon the literary 
stage in our pages, will have the advantage of securing a high class medium 
for their productions, and one which has not been unacknowledged by those 
who have climbed the steep hill of Fame. 


In conclusion we would ask the critical gentlemen of the press, who 
have hitherto followed the progress of ‘‘The Poets’ Magazine” with 
frequent favourable notices, to continue the support which their pens 


afford: and we would, at the same time, request our readers to help us by 
their recommendations, that the Magazine may be enabled to continue 
her prosperous voyage, and to rescue from vblivion many ‘‘ mute inglorious 
Miltons ” who would otherwise perish, unknown and unhelped, “ with all 
their music in them.” 
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THROUGH WOE TO WEALTH. 
By LEONARD LLOYD. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘¢ Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth: - 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


CoLEBIDGE’s ‘*‘Christabel,” 


“ {A% ND I maintain that a man has no right to become a 
5 misanthrope, be the trouble what it may. Why, man, 


if we were all to count our sorrows, as a silly housewife might 
her chickens, before they are hatched, half mankind would go 
melancholy mad, and the population of the unseen realms would 
be increased by a very large percentage. Besides, it will be time 
enough to give way, and groan, and sigh, and all the rest of it, 
when the game is up—which it certainly is not at present. How 
do you know that this supposed brother of yours is not a cunning 
imposter, and the tale he tells a tissue of fabrications from begin- 
ing to end? Why should an elder brother absent himself for 
years, and allow everyone to believe him to be dead; and then 
suddenly, when the father is dead, and the younger son is in full 
possession of the estates, appear like a ghost at a feast and carry 
all before him? By Jove! if he had only me to deal with he 
would find considerable difficulty in possessing himself of the 
money. A thousand a year is no light sum to be thrown to the 
first dog who barks for it. 

“He seemed an honest fellow enough, Cleveley,” replied the 
young man addressed; “a good-hearted fellow too, for his 
sympathies were all with me. No, I’m afraid there is no help 
for me, and I had better ship myself off to the ends of the earth 
with as little ado as possible; and, to tell you the truth, I am so 
down just now that I don’t care what becomes of me.” 
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Nonsense, Ferrars!” rejoined Jack Cleveley, as crossing the 
room to where his friend was sitting, his face buried in his 
hands, he shook him by the shoulder and strove to rouse him 
from the state of apathy into which he was sinking. “Come, 
old man,” he continued, gaily, “ You must not say die before the 
last blow has been dealt, you know. Think of Constance, and 
cheer up! She would not lose Ralph Ferrars for several thousands 
a year, no matter what brutes the rest of us may be.” 

“Think of Constance!” repeated the other, starting up and 
pacing the room distractedly. “Capital advice that, certainly, for 
a friend to give at such a crisis—think of the woman who was 
mine, and whom I have lost!” 

“You have not lost her, Ralph,” said Jack, decisively, “I can 
answer for that; since though my sister is a flirt in the mildest 
sense of the term of course, and has, I admit, a penchant for 
money, there is not one atom of meaness or selfishness in her 
nature; so that even should things turn out as you expect, I am 
convinced that she will willingly wait until your fortunes are 
retrieved and your luck has turned.” 

“You forget that will not be for many years, Cleveley, and 
that much may happen in the meantime. Besides, the suspense 
for both of -us will be cruel.” ' 

“T suppose you will consult your solicitor to-morrow ?” 
queried Jack, by way of turning the conversation, as he settled 
himself comfortably in the vacated arm-chair by the fire, and 
gazed thoughtfully into the glowing embers. “That will be 
your next move in the matter, I should think ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Ralph, stopping opposite his friend, and 
leaning against the mantelpiece for support, “ Leslie and I meet 
there to-morrow at twelve o'clock.” 

“For heaven’s sake, man, don’t call the fellow Leslie!” ex- 
claimed his companion excitedly, “as though there were no doubt 
of his identity. You will ruin yourself by these confounded 
old-fashioned notions of honesty, or charity, or whatever you 
choose to call it. Say scoundrel, villain, imposter, usurper, or 
anything but ‘ Leslie,’ in that meek-voiced down-hearted manner 
too. Come,” he continued, reaching forward for a note lying 
open upon the table, and handing it to his friend, “ my sister is 
no doubt anxiously awaiting our advent, as I promised I would 
bring you back with me at once; besides, after a lady has taken 
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the trouble to pen such a delicate little epistle to her lover as 
that you hold in your hand, I should think the least he can do 
is to run over and thank her for her pains.” 

“T think I won’t go to-night, Jack,” said Ralph, in so discon- 
solate a tone that his companion laughiagly declared that if he 
had been a woman he should expect to witness a similar catas- 
trophe to that which befel Niobe in the olden times. “TI dare 
not go, Jack,” he went on, sighing heavily, and passing his hand 
across his forehead as though in pain, “how can I bear to look 
into the poor child’s happy, sparkling eyes, knowing how soon I 
shall cause them to fill with tears? How can [I listen to her 
hopeful, womanly plans for a future full of sunshine, with the 
consciousness of the dark storm-clouds which are gathering over- 
head? Oh! my love, when I think of the misery I shall bring 
you—of the probable life-long burden of discontent which will fall 
to your share—of the days, and months, and years of alternate 
hopes and fears, of the yearnings and the restlessness—and then 
of the possible end, despair—when I think of these things which 
will be yours, and of the labour and the loneliness which will be 
mine, I am almost tempted to wish that I had never crossed your 
pathway, a shadow keeping back the sunbeams, a blight which 
will creep into and wither your flower of maidenhood, and turn 
the wine of your young life into the’ bitterness of gall!” 

“You wrong yourself, Ferrars,” returned his companion, looking 
up approvingly at this outburst of passionate love for his little 
sister, “ you wrong yourself and us. There is not a woman on 
earth who could lose by engaging herself to such a man as Ralph 
Ferrars, and as for ‘bringing misery’ upon your fiancée, and that 
sort of nonsense, why, if you were a conceited coxcomb, like 
myself, you would see that your love is so woven into her life 
that the breaking off of the engagement would be the poor little 
woman's death-warrant. So now, my dear fellow,” he continued, 
“if you are equipped for the evening, let us start for home at 
once ; and if you do not see Constance’s eyes light up with love 
at your approach, and the sweet lips tremble with the throbbings 
of an unutterable, passionate devotion, if you do not hear her 
declare that, come weal or woe, come life or death, she is yours 
solely and wholly, then I will give you leave to shun me asa 
meddling chatterer who keeps his eyes open only to misinterpret 
all he sees, and uses his tongue to falsify his friends,” 
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“T do not doubt her love, Jack,” replied the other calmly, “ but 
rather the strength of that love. However, in a few minutes I 
will be with you, ready to put to the test the truth and constancy 
which, the poets say, ‘dwell in the heart of woman.’” 

So saying, the young man turned to the door; and hardly had 
it closed upon him, before Jack Cleveley, drawing a letter from 
his breast pocket, began puzzling out its contents, frowning 
meanwhile as though the news it contained were distasteful to 
him, and separating the sentences by sundry exclamations and 
expressions of disgust. ‘“So’—he remarked sotto voce, having at 
last waded through the epistle and arrived at the drift of the 
unorthographical and ungrammatical contents—* So the old vag- 
abond has had all his wits about him the last few weeks, and has 
really hit upon a very plausible plan for defeating my lady’s little 
manceuvres, and bringing her humiliated to my feet a suppliant 
for mercy—but by heaven she shall plead and find none! I was 
fooled by her arts, her designing flattery, and persevering per- 
suasions once ; but now she may droop her fine eyes in which the 
traitorous diamonds glistea, and wring her little white hands as 
though in an agony of unrequited love and innocence; she may 
pray, and weep, and clasp me without any impression being 
wrought upon my hardened, unpliable, stoical nature. No, no, 
mistress Leoline, you are a very clever, fascinating, unscrupulous 
woman doubtless, but you have found your match at last in one 
who is as clever and cunning, if not as fascinating and un- 
scrupulous as your ladyship’s self. Well, I shali run down to 
‘The Retreat’ to-morrow evening and take you by suprise,” he 
continued laughing softly to himself as he thought of the con- 
sternation his unexpected appearance would cause her, “and then 
we shall see who holds the greatest number of tricks, and in 
whose hands the game will lie. Ferrars!” he exclaimed, breaking 
off suddenly in the midst of his soliloquy as his friend entered 
the room—‘ There are worse troubles abroad in the world than 
yours, old man, and I am assured that even the sin of the 
impostor who calls himself your brother, and who flaunts his 
trumped up title to the estates before your very eyes under the 
guise of honour and honesty, pretending all the while to a 
brotherly sympathy and fellow-feeling of which such hearts as his 
are incapable; I say that even such sin as this may be and is both 
equalled and overdone by the follies and crimes of womanhood.” 
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“What folly? What crime?” asked Ralph, gazing inquiringly 
and wonderingly at the flushed, passionate face before him. 
“Have you received any bad news this morning ? and is there, as 
folks always say there is at such times, a woman at the bottom 
of the mischief?” 

“Oh no!” replied Jack, cooling down at the knowledge that 
he had been near betraying the secret which he must keep as 
long as life lasted for the sake of those at home; “don’t alarm 
yourself, old fellow ; I only fired up at a disgraceful piece of news 
contained in the police columns of to-day’s Daily. You see, you 
happened to come in just as I was bursting with indignation 
against the fair heroine of the story, and so I let the steam off a 
bit, in a perhaps ill-timed consolatory address to yourself.” 

“What harrowing recital have you been reading then, Jack?” 
queried the other, unsuspectingly. “I have not had time to more 
than glance through the paper to-day.” 

“Oh! ’tis nothing worth repeating after all,” said Jack, 
yawning and stretching his long limbs as though the subject 
bored him. Then springing up suddenly, he snatched his hat 
and gloves from the table, exclaiming gaily, “Come along, 
Ferrars! I declare we are worse than heathens to keep a lady 
waiting in this fashion: however, I shall lay the whole burden of 
the delay upon your shoulders, and leave you and Conny to fight 
it out, or make it up as you may think best.” 

Laughing at the subtle forethought underlying this speech, 
the young men passed out into the air, and started off at a brisk 
pace in the direction of Cleveley’s home. It was a cold, starless 
evening, early in December, and the snow—which had been for 
some days back prophesied by the host of weather-wise veterans 
who appear to dodge one’s footsteps wherever we may turn—had 
at length commenced descending in full force, and was rapidly 
concealing the roofs and roads in a veil of bridal purity and 
beauty. The western suburb of London in which Ralph Ferrars 
occupied a suite of rooms, and which boasted of Donald Cleveley, 
Ksq., (Jack’s father) as a ratepayer, was the somewhat venerable 
and aristocratic one of Kensington—a suburb which dates its 
royal patronage and gentility from the time when William the 
Conqueror established a hunting lodge in the midst of its 
thickly wooded domains. Being a highly respectable and healthy 
locality, and also having the advantage of lying within easy 
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access of the City, where business frequently demanded his 
presence, Donald Cleveley had selected and settled there some 
fourteen years previously to the opening of our story, when John, 
his only son, and Constance, his only and idolised daughter, were 
but seven and five years of age respectively. Since then he had 
experienced what he was wont to call “an unusual run of good 
luck,” both as regarded his business and his domestic relations ; 
not the least item which went to make up his felicity being the 
loss of his wife whom he had never loved, and who was, indeed, 
as far as his children could remember, a most unlovable and 
unhappy virago. Left thus comparatively to themselves at an 
early age, John and Constance Cleveley had grown up all in all to 
one another. Reared in luxury, with almost every whim gratified 
as soon as expressed, they understood but little of the heartless- 
ness and misery which abound, of the craft and the cruelty by 
which we are surrounded, or of the control necessary to be 
exercised over ourselves if we would fight the world’s battles 
honestly and manfully, keeping a clear conscience, and holding 
one’s head above water, no matter how fiercely the winds of 
misfortune may blow, or how swiftly the billows of sorrow may 
roll. Maybe it is natural and right that the pulses of the 
tender-hearted should quicken at sight or tale of children nursed 
in lap of adversity, whose little feet are so torn and bruised by 
the briars and rocks of trouble that they can scarcely falter 
across the restless sands of time—such have undeniably strong 
claims upon our sympathy and succour, but there are other and 
sterner dangers which assail the children of the affluent, dangers 
which, all unheeded and unmarked, are sapping the moral 
strength and vigour of their young lives, and, as a snake folding 
its deadly coils about its victim, are slowly but surely luring 
their unconscious prey into the very jaws of destruction. 

Similar thoughts to these were vaguely struggling through 
John Cleveley’s mind, as, his companion being pre-occupied and 
disinclined for conversation, he pondered on the letter which he 
had received that morning, and on the sorrowful tidings they 
were bearing to his sister. “It will be a terrible blow,” he 
remarked at last, looking up absently at the frowning expression 
on Ralph's face; “you were to have been married two months 
from this, and new ’— 

“Don't, Jack,” said the man addressed, turning away his head, 
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and speaking hoarsely as though he were enduring a terrible 
conflict with himself, “surely what 7s will be hard enough to 
bear, without reminding a fellow of what might have been.” 

“I beg your pardon, old man,” replied the other soberly. “I 
had forgotten how the subject must jar on your feelings, 
However, you need have no misgivings as to my sister proving 
true to her name. Constant she has always been up to the 
present time, as even your cynical nature will allow, and constant 
she ever will be, though difficulties were multiplied in her path 
by thousands. For myself, I would not give a straw for a 
woman willing to follow me through the flowery meads of life, 
but who would hesitate and turn back at the first obstacle we 
might encounter, at the first thorny path to be threaded, or 
shaky bridge to be crossed. The true-hearted woman is truest in 
adversity; like sea-birds, whose white wings show whitest against 
a leaden sky and a dark waste of seething, sobbing waters, so will 
a woman's purity of mind and tenderness of maidenhood or 
matronhood be set off to the best advantage by the gloom and 
sunlessness of her surroundings. And, after all, I should think 
that bliss were cheaply bought by sorrow and suspense if, 
throughout the weary toilsome climbing of the ‘hill Difficulty, 
I had a woman’s voice to cheer me, a woman’s eye to lend me 
inspiration for the task, and a woman’s heart as a sure haven in 
which to trust.” 

“And yet,’ said Ralph, musingly, and turning his eyes in the 
direction of the house they were rapidly approaching, and where 
his love was possibly listening for his footsteps, “ and yet, Jack, 
you must admit that it is only once in a while that you meet 
with these paragons of perfection, once in the course of a life- 
time, perhaps ?” 

“There you are wrong,” replied his companion, gravely, “since 
I have seen several such during the short period of existence 
which has already fallen to my lot. Have you never noticed in 
some fruitful spots of earth how in the midst of a tangled mass 
of wildlings, gaudy, conspicuous, and self-assertant, an observant 
eye may ofttimes discover some tiny plant fit for my lady’s 
boudoir or the table of my lord ?—tiny and shrinking it may be, 
and hidden by a host of hardy, valueless tenants of the soil, but 
it is not the less on that account pure and fair in itself, while, if 
removed by some compassionate hand to the shelter of its own 
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proper sphere, away from the choking influences which surround 
it, you will see it speedily grow, and bud, and blossom into one 
of the brightest and queenliest of our garden beauties. In the 
same way they who seek may often find a fair pure-minded 
maiden, surrounded by adverse influences which nip the tender 
buds of hope and faith, and choke back ripening fruits of love, 
and trust, and helpfulness which are ever striving for an outlet 
in her young heart; but let her find another heart beating in 
sympathy with her own, an arm on which to lean, a mind which 
can grasp all that she is and yearns for, a life in which her very 
being can flow and merge as a river in the ocean, in a few words 
—let her find one who wnderstands her, and then you will see 
how she will develop and expand, how the gloom on her face 
will give place to a perpetual sunshine, and how dormant talents 
and capabilities, moral and intellectual, of which her so-called 
friends had not guessed her to be the possessor, will shine out as 
gems in her character, making her the hope, the glory, and the 
joy of him by whose name she is called.” 

“T think,” rejoined Ralph, that man has a tendency to look at 
a woman too much through her friends, and her home, and her 
circumstances, instead of piercing beyond them into the very 
life, and heart, and soul of the woman herself. However, here, 
we are at last, and we must cease moralising for the time being 
as I have a hard duty before me, which it will require all my 
force of resolutions and nerve-power to carry me through success- 
fully. I suppose the hardest task a man can set himself is to 
cause pain to the woman he loves.” 

“Tt is beyond my comprehension where the pain lies,” said the 
other, as he gave a thundering rat-a-tat-tat at the door, and then 
turned to brush off the snow which had settled thickly on his 
overcoat. “You love her the same as before, but find it impossible 
to marry her so soon as you expected—that is all. It seems to 
me that this does not diminish by one jot, the bliss which, 
according to all accounts, lurks in the fact of being beloved.” 

To this theory his companion was, however, prevented replying 
by the opening of the door, and Jack’s impatient enquiry for his 





sister. 

“She is in the drawing-room, I believe, sir,” rejoined the old 
butler, who, from the circumstance of his having followed the 
fortunes of his master for nearly a score of years, was, or deemed 
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himself to be a privileged individual, especially as regarded a 
certain fatherly interest which he took in the “young missis” 


and her lover. 
“Ts she alone, Johnson?” enquired the young man again 


bluntly. 
“To the best of my belief, sir, she is,” replied the old man 
significantly. “Mr. Cleveley has been gone out these hours, and 


Miss Constance said as the lamps was not to be lighted, and that 
she was on no account to be disturbed.” 

“Suppose you go and apprise her of our arrival, Ferrars,’ 
suggested Jack, turning to his friend who during this conver- 
sation had been occupied in divesting himself of his hat and 
coat, “you know the way I think, and I will be with you in a 
few minutes.” 

Without waiting for a second bidding, and with a nod anda 
smile at the old butler, who was evidently taking in his manly 
proportions and handsome features with an approving eye, Ralph 
ran lightly up the stairs, and paused a moment irresolute at a 
half open door on the first landing, then went softly in, speaking 
the name of his betrothed. At first receiving no answer, and 
seeing but dimly by the light of a fire at the further end of the 
room, he thought that the chamber was tenantless, but presently, 
when his eyes had become better used to the semi-darkness, he 
perceived a little figure curled up among the cushions on the 
sofa, and creeping stealthily across the room, discovered Constance, 
with her head upon her hands, sleeping as restfully and peace- 
fully as a child. .A fair picture it was for any beholder, but 
doubly beautiful it must have appeared to the man who loved 
her, and whose heart beat strangely as he stood looking down at 
the slender, graceful, girlish, figure, clad in a soft grey costume, 
the innumerable coquettish pink bows with which it was trimmed 
bearing out her brother’s laughing remark that she was “a 
terrible little flirt.” 

Strictly beautiful Constance Cleveley certainly was not, but 
there was a peculiarly innocent childish expression on her face 
which would strike a stranger as something possibly more 
original, more fresh and piquant than classical moulding and 
a pink and white complexion could do. Then the finely silken 
dark brown hair, which was cut and curled closely all round the 
pretty head, and the large piercing black eyes, were in themselves 
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strong recommendations to her pretensions to good looks. But 
perhaps, after all, her greatest charm lay in the saucy, wild, 
wilful manner in which she was wont to move and talk. Few 
faces but would brighten, few hearts but would be lightened of 
their load of care, when this little maiden came tripping into 
the room with a merry greeting and a cheery smile for everyone. 

“Constance,” whispered Ralph again softly, after a long pause, 
during which he had drank in her girlish beauty to his heart’s 
content, “ Constance—little love—Ralph has come.” 

It was wonderful how the sound of his name seemed to 
penetrate through her dreams and awaken her to consciousness 
at once. “Ralph!” she cried, starting up and throwing her arms 
around his neck, “my Ralph! Oh! I am so glad you have 
come.” 

“And so you went to sleep instead of watching for your 
betrothed, little woman,” he returned, in as reproachful a tone as 
he could command for the occasion. 

“T could not help it, dear,” she replied, pouting, and demurely 
pretending that she wished to move away from him, a movement 
which was, however, quickly frustrated by the young man 
placing one arm around her, and resting the little head upon his 
shoulder; “I watched for you for two whole hours,” she con- 
tinued, “and when I thought you were not coming, and grew 
tired of scolding Jack to myself for not having persuaded you, I 
came up here to think, and somehow I fell asleep, and—well, 
where is Jack ?” 

“Oh! never mind Jack,” returned her lover, smiling, “he said 
he would come up presently, when he is weary of his own 
company, and judging by my past experience, I am afraid that 
will be very soon; besides, I am sure it is very rude of you to 
want your brother when J am with you I have half a mind 
now to make you pay a forfeit for your impertinence—will you, 
pet ?” 

“No, I wont,” she said, saucily, and turning away her head 
that he might not see the pretty blushes which had mantled on 
her cheeks. “At least, I wont till the lamps are lighted, and I 
can see you.” 

“ Well, then, we will have the lights,” replied Jack, as he rose 
to ring for the servants. “I am glad you thought of it, as you 
look so pretty in the fire-light that I had not the heart to suggest 
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it myself. And after that, dear, I have something important to 
tell you. What would you say, Constance, if I told you that we 
could not be married yet-——perhaps not for years ?” 

“You do not love me Ralph!” she exclaimed, looking up in his 
face reproachfully. “You are tired of me—and so soon. What 
should I say? Why, that anything is better than being engaged 
to a man who does not care for me!” 

“You mean that in that case you would wish the engagement 
to cease,” returned the young man bitterly, and biting his lips tu 
keep back the storm of angry words which were clamouring for 
utterance ; “you mean that you would be grateful for a release 
from bonds which bind you to a man who, though loving you as 
his own soul, is too poor to make you his wife—you mean that 
you have been deceiving me all these months with your pretended 
love and life-long devotion—that your solemn vows of fidelity 
were made to my money and my position, and not to me—that 
gold is a precious grain of corn to you, while I am but as the 
valueless husk, by accepting which you would become possessed 
of the grain— you wish me to understand that I was a fool to be 
bought by your pretty practised speeches, your wistful, passionate 
glances, by the lingering pressure of your hand, and the thousand 
trifles of which you know in your heart you are guilty, and which, 
though little in themselves, all went to make up this monstrous 
deceit, to bind me a captive and a slave to the love which is a 


M4 ? 


lie. 

As Constance, rising that she might face her incensed lover, was 
about to make an indignant retort, the entrance of a servant 
bearing the lamps happily interrupted the conversation ; while 
almost at the same moment Jack Cleveley, bounding up the 
stairs, burst into the room, exclaiming “ Well, Ferrars, have you 
found her? have you caught the little bird in her cage? But 
what is the matter, dear?” he added, catching sight of the little 
figure standing by the fire, and noticing that she had one hand 
pressed against her heart as though to still its throbbings. “What 
is it, Ralph? Have you told her?” 

“Qh! there’s nothing the matter,” returned his friend, speaking 
calmly and decisively, “nothing at all, I assure you, except that, 
as I expected, your sister prefers that, under the circumstances, 
all should be over between us—and on the whole I believe she is 
right, and that it is the best thing that could have happened for 
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both of us. I am going now, Jack,,” he continued shortly, and 
turning towards the door: “Good night, old fellow—good bye, 
Miss Cleveley;” and then, before the other had sufficiently re- 
covered from his astonishment to detain him, he had softly closed 
the door behind him and strode swiftly down into the hall. 

“ Here—Ferrars—Ralph—wait a moment!” shouted Jack, as 
he hurried down stairs just in time to see his friend open the 
street door, buttoned up for his long walk. What a desperate 
hurry you are in to-night, wan. What in the name of wonders—” 

“Take care of her, Cleveley,” interrupted Ralph, hoarsely, as 
he grasped his companion’s hand tightly. “I shall not see you 
again probably for long years. Don’t let any trouble come near 
her for the sake of our old friendship, and the remembrance that 
you have of my love for her.” 

So saying, Ralph Ferrars passed out into the darkness; while 
Jack, returning to the drawing-room to question his sister upon 
the strange behaviour and sudden departure of her lover, dis- 
covered the poor little woman lying unconscious upon the floor 
the firelight playing upon a face as white as the driven snow 
which lay around the mansion. 





CHAPTER II. 


*¢ Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds ; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize,—wealthiest when most undone.” 
ByRon. 


JN one of the most picturesque spots of the universally avowed 
.] picturesque town of Tunbridge Wells stands a bijou villa resi- 
dence, which, at the time of our story, appeared to be occupied by 
gome one possessing artistic tastes and desires,combined apparently 
with the necessary capital with which to transform his or her vague 
and uncertain ideas into tangible realities. Certainly, however 
these things might be, the house showed unmistakable signs of 
having been lately painted and decorated in the newest and most 
extravagant of modern styles. The door alone was a complete 
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work of art, which would ‘have been a credit to the designers of 
the elegant and luxurious domiciles of our nearest continental 
neighbours; while the well-kept lawn sloping slightly to the 
gates, and the costly lace curtains veiling the windows, evidenced 
that the happy and enviable possessor had by no means tired of 
its occupancy. 

On the steps of this earthly paradise one morning, about a 
week before the parting of Ralph Ferrars with Constance 
Cleveley, stood a tall, good-looking, gentlemanly individual, 
impatiently waiting for admission. “Confound it!” he exclaimed 
at last, after having rang and knocked, rang and knocked at least 
half a dozen times, “ten o’clock, and not up, I'll be bound. How- 
ever come they shall, if I wait here till Doomsday and rouse the 
whole neighbourhood with this infernal knocking. Ah! here 
they are at last, I believe. Mrs. Cleveley at home?” he enquired 
as after much bungling drawing of bolts and chains the door was 
opened by a sleepy-looking maid, dressed, to all appearance, in 
one of her mistress’s cast off costumes. “Be quick!” he exclaimed 
fiercely, as the girl evidently hesitated as to whether she should 
say yesorno. “Ofcourseshe’sat home. Here, give her this card, 
and say I am awaiting her in the parlour,” with which non- 
chalant speech he marched past the astonished, open-mouthed 
domestic, and, pushing open the door of the nearest apartment, 
admitted himself unceremoniously. 

Barely, however, had this irascible gentleman found time to 
examine the contents of the room, the costly paintings upon the 
walls, and the elegant volumes upon the tables, before the 
rustle of a dress upon the stairs warning him of the approach 
of the fair mistress of the Eden, he turned to the door and 
called gaily, “Come along, Lina; I haven’t any time to spare, 
sister mine.” 

“You absurd boy,” replied a soft, musical voice belonging to 
the pretty little fairy who made her appearance the next moment, 
tripping over her long skirts, and laughing merrily. “Now, why, 
couldn’t you tell that poor benighted damsel that you were my 
brother, and so ease her troubled conscience? How could she 
know, even if she could read, which she can’t, that Randolph 
Seymour, Esq., was any relation whatsoever to Leoline Cleveley, 
formerly Leoline Seymour, whom you now behold in all the 
meridian glory of her matronly splendour and dignity.” 
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“T don’t care what she knows, Lina. Where’s your husband ?” 

“Oh! he’s gone to town,” replied the little wife, her coun- 
tenance falling for an instant. 

“Nothing wrong, Lina ?” 

“ No—yes—no, of course not.” 

“ Now, Lina, what is it?” enquired her brother affectionately, 
as, placing a chair for her near the fire, he stood looking down 
quizically as she smoothed her dress and coquettishly placed her 
tiny velvet-slippered feet upon the fender. 

“Oh! ’tis nothing, Dolphie,” she replied presently, looking up 
at him admiringly. “Where have you been all this time?” 

“On the continent—on business,” rejoined the young man. 
‘* Now then, Lina, tell me all about it ?” 

“T won't,” exclaimed his sister, stamping her little foot and 
putting on an injured expression very amusing to the cynical 
man watching her. “Jack doesn’t like you, and I won’t tell— so 
there!” 

“You silly little woman,” returned he, smiling and moving that 
he might see her better, “why I only want to know that I may 
take your part and bring him to his senses, if necessary. By the 
way, dear,” he continued in the soft, suave, flattering tones which 
he always used when addressing women, “how charming you look 
this morning! That pale blue costume sets off your clear com- 
plexion and dazzling golden locks to perfection. Very costly 
though, wasn’t it, Lina ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, carelessly, and glancing proudly at the 
elegant folds of the robe which lay at his feet. “It cost a heap 
of money, certainly ; but then, as you say, it is pretty and suits 
me. Jack says I am extravagant, though I suppose all men say 
that of their wives if they dress respectably ; anyhow, as I told 
him when he mentioned the subject, I really couldn’t exist 
without a variety of Parisian costumes suitable to my position ; 
besides that I think he ought to be pleased with my anxiety to 
look well in his eyes, and to keep up the honour of the Cleveleys 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“So that was what the quarrel was about, eh?” asked Ran- 
dolph. 

“No it wasn’t,” said his sister, sullenly. “At least, that was 
not all.” 

“Well, then, what was it, dear?” returned he, persuasively, as 
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he placed one hand upon her shoulder, and gazed affectionately into 
her eyes. “Come, tell me all about it, and I will put things 
right for you in no time.” 

“Things can’t be put right,” replied Leoline, shaking her head, 
and clasping her little hands as though she were the picture of 
injured innocence. “He does not love me, and where no love is, 
how can things be right ?” 

“Come now,” objected the young wan, angrily, “one would 
think I was a stranger, Lina, that you should trouble yourself to 
put on your innccent airs before me; as if I had not known you 
from childhood, and understood the artifice perfectly. I don’t see 
that you have much cause for complaint neither, since, presuming 
John Cleveley has not an atom of love for his wife, it is, on the 
other hand, equally certain that she never had any for him; so 
that, after all, neither of you have lost much by the bargain. 


“Ah! you little puss,” he added, playfully patting her cheek, “ you 


know well enough that you only married Jack for his money, 
notwithstanding the passionate love you professed for him, and 
the solemn vows of fidelity which you swore, deluding the poor 
fellow into the belief that he had found someone to appreciate 
and cling to him, until at last, infatuated with your pretty face 
and soft, seductive speeches, he persuaded you to marry him; or, 
rather, he was under the impression that he persuaded you, while 
the truth was you were only too glad of the chance, weren’t you, 
pet ?” 

“Well—and if I was, it is nothing to do with you,” ventured 
Leoline, boldly. “It was a good chance, and naturally I seized on 
the opportunity and benefitted by it: besides, you see it has 
turned out all right, for I have a home of my own, and 
plenty of money.” 

“I thought you said just now that where love was not, right 
could not be,” observed her brother, sarcastically. 

“Now, Dolphie, whatever you do, don’t argue with me, for I 
hate arguments,” replied the little woman, impatiently ; “ besides, 
it would be quite useless, as I never give way under any circum- 
stances. My husband, I repeat, does not care for me any more, 
perhaps not so much, than for any other woman: however, I 
should not have told him that his feelings were reciprocated had 
I known that he would take on so. Only fancy, Dolphie, when 
I said that I did not love him, and that I had only been 
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pretending all the while, he began immediately to speak of a 
separation, and the next evening went off to town without even 
wishing me good-bye.” 

“Capital plan, too!” said the young man approvingly. “Could 
not be better for your sake, my dear, I should think. And poor 
cousin Guy, Lina ?” 

“What about Guy?” enquired the girl sharply, but drooping 
her eyes that he might not see the light which had leapt into 
them at the name. “Have you seen him during your travels, 
Dolphie dear ?” 

“ Yes, I have seen him, Lina.” 

“Where? What did he say?” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“One question at a time, please, sister mine,” observed her 
brother, calmly. “I met the poor lad in Paris, wandering about 
the Bois de Boulogne, the personification of desolation and 
despair, so I brought him back with me; and if you want to 
know how he looks—well, I suppose he looks as well as most 
men do after they have received their death-blow.” 

“Poor Guy!” sighed his sister, looking into the fire with a 
gentler, more womanly expression than Ralph ever remembered 
having seen on the pretty face before. “Poor Guy—it was 
cruel.” 

“You should have thought of that before, my dear,” suggested 
her brother, unmoved. “ You might as well sigh for the moon 
now, you know, as cousin Guy.” 

“But I love him, Dolphie,” she cried suddenly, clenching her 
little hands together, and walking to the window to hide her 
. agitation, and the great welling tears which would come at 
thought of past happiness. .“I have always loved him, and you 
knew 





Oh! why did you not save me from this sin, this mad, 
irremediable wrong ?” 

“It was a good chance. You have a home, and plenty of 
money,” he repeated, looking round the room significantly. 

“ And what is all that to me if he is dying?” she exclaimed 


fiercely. “Can these vile trinkets (and as she spoke she swept a _ 


collection of costly ornaments from the table) can these and such 
as these buy back the life-blood of the man I love? Will gold, 
or honor, or aught that these can bring me compensate for the 
loss of the one being in the wide world who could have made 
and kept me good, and pure, and honorable, and womanly 
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Home did you say? ° Yes, I have a home—four walls which bind 
and keep my heart back from the faithful heart which is breaking 
for me, and which, but for my folly, would have been mine for 
ever—a prison house, in which my young life and hope will 
droop and pine, and wither from youth to age, and after 
that God only knows the sequel—a home without a husband—a 
heart which holds a lost love shrined and deified, and buried 
within its inmost depths; a love whose ressurrection could only 
herald the eternal condemnation of the woman in whose breast it 
burst once more into being. Oh! Guy! Guy!” she sobbed, sinking 
into a chair, and burying her face in her hands. “I have no 
home, no help, no hope—nothing left me save the sweet memory 
of what was, and the torturing, withering consciousness that such 
joys can never be again.” 

“Lina, you are raving,” sneered her brother, as he threw 
himself languidly into a chair on the opposite side of the fireplace. 
“You must control yourself, child, or at least only indulge in such 
paroxisms when alone. You have said sufficient already, if told 
to your husband 2 

“Oh, Dolphie! you will not tell him?” she cried, alarmed as 
the remembrance of her brother’s unscrupulous conduct in the 
old days when they had lived together flashed across her mind. 
“You will not tell him what I have said, will you, dear ?” 

“Ca dépend,” replied the young man, coldly. “ You see, Lina, 
I am very poor, and a fellow will do anything for money when 
he is in a strait, you know.” 





“How much do you want?” enquired his sister briefly, and 
growing calmer as she awoke to the knowledge of the trap which 
had been laid for her. “I have but little money, but there are 
my jewels and these trifles about the house, and No!” she 
exclaimed suddenly, looking the triumphant man boldly and 
unflinchingly in the face, “I have wronged John Cleveley enough 
in selling him myself, without adding to the sin by robbing him 
of his gold and his possessions. I tell you, you shall not have a 
single penny from me, Randolph, and if you try-——” 

“Calm yourself, my dear,” interrupted the other coolly, “I shall 
not resort to force since persuasions and common sense appear so 
useless. No doubt I can get the money from your husband, and 
it is all the same to me who pays. However, should you wish to 
re-consider the matter, chérie, I shall be willing, in consideration 
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of the difficulties by which you appear to be environed, to accept 
a hundred pounds for my silence. Come, Lina,” he added impa- 
tiently, “you must have jewels which would realize that sum 
many times told.” 

“ And you promise to leave me in peace, and to hold no com- 
munication with my husband if I give yuu this ?” she faltered. 

“Oh! yes; I swear that you shall never have the pleasure of 
seeing my charming countenance again,’ returned the young man, 
with a harsh laugh. “In fact, I think of shipping off to America 
with the money, so that you will have nothing to fear, and I shall 
put it out of your power to call in my personal intercession in any 
of your matrimonial bickerings.” 

“Well, then,” replied his sister, rising and moving hesitatingly 
towards the door—wait a little, Randolph—I will bring you the 
jewels.” 

a + * * . “ 

A bright, frosty winter’s day—the hardened pathways, and 
the bare-boughed trees deserted by their feathered choir, remind- 
ing Leoline Cleveley of the heart which has hardened against her, 
and of the blight which has fallen upon her young life. It is 
growing dusk. Up from the meadow-lands creep the mists, and 
out from their hiding-places stalk innumerable shadows, some 
standing in bold relief against the crimson-flecked horizon, and 
others peering shyly from out their shelter, like ghosts of past 
reminiscences which lay their shrivelled hands upon us in the 
twilight hours of life. Already overhead the first star-sentinels 
appear, gazing vacantly upon the darkening mass of land and 
water lying beneath them, while ever and anon other and similar 
watchers unclose their eyes a moment (wakened, maybe, by the 
rustling wings of some ministering angel on her way to the bedside 
of her charge), and then, as though overcome with sleep, sink 
back upon their cloudlet pillows, and wrap themselves in the vast 
expanse of fleecy blue. 

Hush! There is someone sobbing—sobbing, not in hysterical 
bursts of grief and remorse, the harvest of sown seeds of sorrow— 


but in smothered, choking gasps, which seem to well up from a 
young heart in the bitterness of a hopeless, helpless, passionate 
pain. Listen again! There is someone striving to comfort and 
to soothe her, a tender but withal manly voice whispering broken 
words of sympathy and cheer, but in a tone which tells that the 
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comforter has sore need of the comfort for himself as well as for 
her. 

“Lina—Mrs. Cleveley—God knows I did not plan this meeting 
—but I have pined and hungered so for a glimpse of you these 
weary, lagging months: I have prayed so earnestly that I might 
see your face again, just once more, Lina, only just once more, 
that, when I heard your footsteps coming unconsciously towards 
me, I was maddened by the longing, and the aching, and the 
hope deferred, till, creeping closer to the gate, the old gate where 
we used to meet, you paused and recognised me. Don’t cry, 
Lina,” he continued gently, “there is no need for you to cry 
because of my pain, besides you had a right to choose the man 
you loved, and I was glad when Randolph told me that you were 
a happy and a cherished wife. And for me?—I shall never 
trouble you again; I shall never come the black spot in your 
bright existence any more. No—not that!” he added, quickly, 
as the girl held out one hand to him, covering her face with the 
other. “I cannot touch your hand, Lina, it is not yours to give, 
it is his, and I would not rob my rival, your husband, of a single 
smile or thought, nor sully, by a momentary shadow even, the 
spotless innocence which is your chiefest dower. I am here to 
look my last on you in a few precious moments; only to look on 
you, Lina, nothing more. Poor child,” he continued, after a 
silence broken only by her quick convulsive sobbing, “I had no 
idea that you would pity me like this. I thought maybe you 
would scorn me and my pain should we chance to meet, as on the 
day when ” 

“Oh, Guy, don’t!” interrupted the pitiful woman-voice beseech- 
ingly. “I was mad then; but surely a life-long repentance must 
be some atonement for the sin ?” 

“Lina,” rejoined the young man, calmly but hesitatingly, “ is 
it possible that—that 4 

“Yes, it is possible, for it is true,” she cried fiercely and 
recklessly, as tossing back the loosened adundance of her hair 
she looked into his face with wild and haggard eyes which told a 
tale of suffering as keen and useless even as he had borne. “ You 
are right, Cousin Guy. I love you. I, John Cleveley’s wife, love 
you, Guy Seymour, as my own soul. No, don’t go! for the love 
of heaven don’t turn away from me!” she exclaimed, as the 
young man stepped back a few paces as though he would leave 
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her; then suddenly throwing herself at his feet, she raised her 
hands and pale bewitching face with its great pleading eyes and 
quivering lips to his, and besought him to forgive her for such 
words which were wrung from her by this unexpected meeting. 

“Lina,” replied her cousin hoarsely, “I would rather anything 
had happened than this. I could have borne your loss, your 
fickleness, your faithlessness to me, but to know that she, whom 
I believed to be all that is pure and good and virtuous— 
she whose name has been to me a sacred word that impure 
lips should never profane, that a thought of wrong could 
never touch—to learn that she is at heart false to her own husband, 
this indeed is a bitterness heavy to be borne! Come, come, Lina,” 
he added, gravely raising and supporting the trembling form a 
moment in his arms—‘“I am going now. You must forget this 
folly. Good-bye.” 

“You will come again, Guy?” 

“No, Lina,” he said gently, “never again—never again in this 
world. Oh! my love, my lost darling,” he cried, suddenly break- 
ing down as he thought how, but for the coming of John Cleveley, 
she would have been his wife with no need of parting. “God 
help me to leave you, Cousin Leoline—to leave you, and never to 
cross your path again !” 

“You shall not go like this!” exclaimed his companion deci- 
sively, clasping her hands about his arm. “I have something 
important to tell you. You must come again.” 

“Tell me now, Lina.” 

“No, no; not now,” she faltered, shrinking away from him, and 
hiding her face again in her hands, “Next time I will tell you 
all.” 

“Can I help you, if I know ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I will come; but not too soon—this day week—will 
that do, Lina ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Cleveley.” 

“ Good-bye, Guy.” 

He held the gate for her, and she passed through, awed by his 
grave, courteous, self-controlled manner, and the mental conflict 
which she knew he was enduring ; and so passed on up the narrow 
pathway which led toward the house; while the young man, 
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having watched until the last glimpse of her flitting figure was 
hidden from his sight, turned again toward the wood in which for 
hours he had waited, hoping and yet fearing for her coming ; and 
so pre-occupied was he with the revelation which had been made 
to him of the return of his passion, that he did not notice how, 
at his approach, a shadowy form crept stealthily from a sheltered 
nook behind the shivering frame of a gaunt gnarled oak, and fled 
before him into the dreary waste of wood. 


(To be Continued.) 





KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
(A Dramatic Pvem.) 


By Percy RUSSELL. 


ACT THE FOURTH. 
SCENE THE First—A voom in the Tower of London. 
Sir THOMAS GURNEY, solus. 


Sir THOMAS GuRNEY. This day agreat man, I, like Merlin, could 
Explain the riddle that involves the fate 
Of England and her King. This treason is 
An ugly knot that splits the even grain 
Of my fair future. Sweet is the reward, 
But then the labour sore, vexatious is, 
And most repugnant to my feelings. Stay, 
In selfishness I would consistent be. 
My wit deserts me; should I find no tongue 
This ill to hallow, it shall go undone. 
Were I not pledged so strongly, I'd divulge 
These machinations, and—my earldom lose. 
For I so implicated as I am 
Could only hope for pardon at the best. 
It is too late. 
I would they never had selected me 
To be the jailor of unhappy Jane, 
For Mortimer’s more devilish than I thought, 
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To drown her had been charitable, but 

To immure her with an everlasting grief, 

In such a prison, was a fiend’s device. 

They must—they shall reward me for the wounds 
Inflicted by them on my tender conscience. 
There’s one I'd save—’tis Spencer’s noble wife, 
And yet I’m not her keeper; foolish thought. 


Enter ELEANOR DE SPENCER. 


ELEANOR. Sir Thomas Gurney. 
Sir THOMAS GURNEY. At your bidding, madam. 


ELEANOR. Unmeaning phrase! for if, indeed, you were, 
You'd save your monarch by revealing all 
The deadly plots of wicked Mortimer, 
Or die the King’s defender, sword in hand! 
Nay, do not answer; if I were the King 
I’d perish ere such a dishonored sword 
Were drawn on my behalf. I’m here to warn— 
So Mercy in the path of Justice stands. 
Within the hour you'll be arrested, in 
The next beheaded, take the caution, fly! 
Unto some safe place, interfere no more 
With things political: for these, alas! 
Make many good men bad, but never bad 
One whit the better— 


Str THoMAS GURNEY. ‘Tis enough, I will 
Surrender to the Council: I have learned, 
As man, my duty from a woman’s lips. 


ELEANOR. To taste the rack close followed by the axe! 
Nay, be not fool and traitor both in one. 
Thy life or death is nothing to the State, 
But is it of no value unto thee? 


Sir THoMAS GuRNEY. Oh! Lady! Lady! had all of your name 
Been only like to thee, ne’er had the King 
Offended in the choosing of his friends. 
I take the warning, but before I fly 
Know Mortimer and Isabella have 
Already landed at an Eastern port. 
I know this in anticipation, if 
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The breezes last night were from Flanders fair, 
This day they with their powers have disembarked. 


ELEANOR. Thy news important comes, I fear, too late; 
But now betake thee— 


Str THOMAS GURNEY. One word ere I go, 
There is a traitor— 


ELEANOR. Silence! have you not 
Learned then the lesson of the warning that 
I have just given? It were base, indeed, 
Yourself escaping, to destroy your friends. 
Be true to someone, or my kindness will 
Revolt in horror from a wretch so lost 
That in him nothing of the man is left. — 


Sir THoMAS GuRNEY. I go then, but I fear you will repent 
Having rejected— 


ELEANOR. Linger longer and 
IT summon those who will arrest thee! 


Str THOMAS GURNEY. Thanks, 
That threat restores me to myself. 


( Exit.) 


ELEANOR. Shall I repent me of this charity? 
No! no! the tidings he gave, tho’ received 
So late must be more valuable than 
The life of one so mean. 
I know not why I saved him! but I chanced 
To hear the grave discussion of his doom. 
And then it seemed such cruelty in me 
To know each moment lower brought the axe 
Poised o’er the wretch’s unsuspecting head, 
And not to warn him of the peril near. 
Now I must to the Council and inform 
My father that the danger has arrived. 


( Exit.) 
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SCENE THE SEcoND.—A Hall, an empty throne in the centre. 


HuGH DE SPENCER. I’ve acted like a child who builds of sand 


HUGH DE SPENCER, solus. 


A pretty castle founded in the same, 

And then expects its well constructed walls 
Will keep the sea out when each treacherous grain 
Shrinks from its fellow to admit the tide; 

Or as a man who would a faggot bind 

So strongly that he breaketh all his bands 
Testing with anxious care the strength of each. 
And so the coalition that I strove 

To form among the nobles fell apart 

As I attempted to unite them closer; 

All my endeavours have been fruitless to 

Make Edward popular. What is the cause? 

He hath the charm of youth—a pleasing face— 
The courage of a hero, witness how 

At Bannockburn he battled with the Bruce ; 
Can be majestic as his father great, 

And yet so gracious that the lowest may 

Most freely with him conversation hold. 

This is the cause ; like all the truly good 

He to one line of policy’s not bound, 

And will no party favour to the end; 

Because to do so almost always leads 

To the protection of a wrong at last. 

But how unlike this to the worldly man, 

Who with a party, once identified, 

Is faithful to it whether right or wrong? 

Now Edward reigns and has reigned from the first, 
Without a rule to regulate his acts, 

Save this one, where he found abuse or wrong, 
However mingled with the customs that 

The Throne keep sacred, still attacked it, tho’ 
It proved the monarch after all but man. 

Nor was this all, since Edward thought a King 
Might, like a subject, choose his favourite friends, 
Then rose the cry. Each of his subjects deemed 
Himself offended seeing one enjoy 
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What each did covet and would rather far 
Root up and spoil than see another taste. 

A thankless office ‘tis to govern men! 

Poor Edward has no policy and thus 

His people look upon him as a fool. 

His minister correcting in his King, 

What every subject urged should be reformed, 
Is stigmatised as—an ambitious knave. 


Enter Kina EDWARD, STAPLETON, ADAM ORLETON, and Huau. 
The King seats himself on the Throne. The rest stand around. 


Kina Epwarp. My Lords, assembled at this council scant, 


Ye know the mighty barons of the realm 

Who should have rallied round us in this hour, - 
Are absent to our danger and their shame, 

Are in alliance with a foreign foe. 

Tis now a tale, alas! too widely known, 

How that our Consort, sharer of our Throne, 
And yet still more the sharer of our heart, 

Led into error by the lying lips 

Of some malignant slanderers of the King— 
This world’s tribunal they perchance may shun, 
But not the doom of a celestial bar— 

Fled with our son beloved, the Prince of Wales, 
First into France, among the #lemings there. 
Since our fair cousin who at Paris reigns, 

To our appeal responding, prompted by 

The honor of an honorable King, 

To us would have restored those whom the men, | 
Foes to their Queen no less than to their King, 
Had stolen from the shelter of the Throne 

To place them in the guardianship 

Of those, contact with whom is infamy. 

Our dearest son, entangled thro’ his love 

For a fair damsel of the Flemish house, 

With those we traitors are compelled to call, 
Has armed against us; but like him who ruled 
In Israel upon as sad a day, 

We solemnly enjoin you, never cease 

To bear in mind he is our much loved son. 
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And since we learn with shame that on our seas 
A fleet is riding, destined to invade 

Our kingdom, and let loose the plague of war 
Among our loyal subjects—what do ye 


In these straits counsel ? 
HuGuH. Seize those traitors— 


HuGH DE SPENCER. Hush, 
My Lord the Bishop is about to speak. 


BisHop OF EXETER. It is with pain, my liege, that I now speak 
What Loyalty compels, tho’ Charity 
Would lay her gentle finger on my lips, 
But at this crisis, when the Church at least, 
Should be united to support her head, 
One of her pillars is so rotten thro’, 
Bored by the worm of an ambitious pride, 
An honest man may thrust his finger in 
And show how rotten is, indeed the heart, 
Veiled with the beauty of Religion’s guise. 
Bishop of Hereford, thou art the man! 
Stand, Adam Orleton, and answer, say 
Thou art not guilty. 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. ‘Tis not fitting now 
Vain disputations occupy that time 
. Affairs of graver import claim. Let us 


Lend our assistance to the King— 


BISHOP OF EXETER. False traitor! 
Polemical disputes in such an hour 
’Twere sinful and unwise to enter on, 
But I accuse thee of conniving with 
Those now in arms against the King. . 


BISHOP oF HEREFORD. Your evidence? 


BisHOP OF EXETER. Sir Thomas Gurney is 
Within our reach. Let him be summoned here. 


Enter ELEANOR DE SPENCER. 


Kina EpwarpD. The Lady Spencer! Madam, you will hear 
Much to alarm you, little that will please. 


ELEANOR. (breathlessly) Sir Thomas Gurney has the Tower fled 
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To join, ’tis thought, to Mortimer, who has 
Already landed at the Orwell’s mouth. 


Kina EpwarpD. Say, Spencer, shall we act upon this news? 
HuGH DE SPENCER. The temper, sire, of London, is not sure. 


Kina Epwarp. I have decided, Lady Eleanor, 
To test the loyalty of thy woman’s heart, 
Become custodian of the Tower. To you 
Good Stapleton, the city I commit. 
You, Orleton, to seek employment where 
The devil clothes his children like the saiuts, 
But you, De Spencer, with your gallant son 
Must with us to collect the kingdom’s powers. 


Exeunt Kina EDWARD, the SPENCERS, and STAPLETON. 


BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Lady, in spite of Edward’s warlike words 
I am the sole one who can save thy house. 
I might be moved now— 


ELEANOR. , To a cloister shrink, 
And there atone for all thy guilty life. 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. (Laying his hand upon her.) My pretty 
politician, it is you 
That may most likely such retirement need. 
Now tho’ an old man— 


Re-enter Huau. 
HuGu. Back Lord Bishop, else 
Thy coat shall hardly save thee— 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. Three days hence 
And I will not reprieve thee from the block. 


( Exit.) 


Hucu. He dare not harm thee—had the knight been found— 
Some one Sir Thomas of his danger warned, 
And so has worked much mischief for us all. 
Could I but guess who— 

KLEANOR. In good truth ’twas I. 


Hucu. Peace-maker now no longer to be called. 
You've acted most unwisely, yet in spite 
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Of this I cannot feel incensed with thee, 

My own blessed wife, for e’en reproof itself 

Is by your gentle nature kissed into 
Endearment—as a bunch of rose-leaves would 
If one should grasp them in vindictive rage, 
Reply most sweetly with renewed perfume! 
This parting is, perhaps, thy punishment. 
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ELEANOR. A sorer never could inflicted be. 

But listen, Hugh, I’ve always prayed to live 
At peace with all things and am therefore kind 

To all alike. Say, had this bad man been 
A friend to us, would any merit be 
In warning him of danger? ‘Tis because 
Our virtue is so selfish that we fail 
To thrive in this life, and alas! too oft 
Miss the serene joy of a happy death. 
Oh! Hugh! if perfectly we could be good, 
We never at our future should complain. 


Hucu. ‘Tis true and bitter as ‘tis sadly true, 
We pay not only service to the fiend, 
Thro’ our bad actions but our virtuous ones 
Too oft are meant to further some vile end; 
Or prompted by the mercenary thought, 
How shall we be rewarded afterwards? 
Adieu! and should we weather out this storm 
I will turn traitor to King Edward and 
Swear everlasting fealty to King Love! 


ELEANOR. Farewell. Be cheerful. I, the Castellan 
Of London’s fortress will defy the rebels, 
Compelling Edward when he shall return, 
To give me knighthood for my gallant deeds. 


(Exeunt together.) 





SCENE THE THIRD.—A room in Berkley Castle. JANE DE 


MorTIMER, solus. 


JANE DE MortTIMER. O wearied tenor of unvaried days, 
O life without a hope, inactive as 


We: 
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The moss that spreads upon my prison wall, 

In the fresh prime of youthful womanhood, 
Born with full appetite for pleasures pure, 
Uniting friends in joy, death cannot kill,— 
Born with a large heart able to receive 

A love surpassing that of mortal kind, 

A heart well able to return such love,— 
Crushed, ruined, blighted, and imprisoned here! 
The first white blossom of my virgin love 
Plucked into pieces out of bruta! sport ; 

The humbling of my spirit, in the hope 

Of reconciliation, met with rude 

Refusal and insulting words—'tis strange 

I am not mad— 

And shall I not reveage me? What is this— 
This separation from the outer world, 

But the infliction of a crueller death 

Than if he’d stabbed me with his own false hand ? 
O Mortimer! my heart is hardened quite, 

No longer is there any peace for thee 

While Jane surviveth. I will yet escape, 

And in the moment of thy proudest joy 

Smite both thy body and thy soul to death ! 
Laugh with the laugh of a tormenting fiend 

At the unutterable agony 

Of thy last moments, whispering in thine ear— 
This is the anguish that thy wife endured ! 

No, Mortimer, I never can be killed 

Until I am revenged. 

No, Mortimer, they shall not drive me mad 
Till thou art writhing in that prison-house 
Where madness would be bliss. Now to deceive 
My careful jailer and his pity rouse, 

Feigning that I am innocently crazed 

So that his vigilance may be relaxed. 

Once gain my freedom—Mortimer—the rest 

Is easy as ’tis fatal unto thee! 


Enter Str THoMAS GURNEY. 


Ah! come and tell me—tell your little child 
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News of the great world—yesterday I asked 
| The pretty martins that have lately built 

| Beside the turret, but they only chirped. 

| You will not chirp but to my words reply. 


Str THomAs GuRNEY. Alas! poor lady, tho’ the world goes ill, 
‘Tis not so out of order as thy brain. 


JANE DE Mortimer. Yovre cruel, cruel, like the ravens black 
That come at midnight to devour my heart ; 
You should not let them peck it. I cannot 
Fly from this dark place or [’d hide me in 
The blossom of a blue-bell, 


(Sings. ) 


And be wooed 
By bees that came to suck ; 
Or of a leaf a boat would make 
And float across the quiet lake 
Drawn by a little duck. 
A little duck white, green, and black, 
How happy I should be, 
The lilies left behind my track 
Would die for love of me! 
Ah! white is as my maidenhood, 
Green—left there by a traitor, 
And black the gloom of that dread doom 
That shall befall him later. 


Say, was I singing? I feel merry now. 
Sir THoMas GuRNEY. Alas! poor lady, how I pity thee. 


( Aside,) 


Her sad condition almost makes me hate 
Myself for serving Mortimer in this. 


JANE DE MorTIMER. Get me some sorrel, I am sick of food 
Prepared by hands—a glimpse of meadows green | 
Would cool me. I am burning at the heart. 
Will it be long ere it is quite consumed ? 
How shall I feel then? Are there people who 
Can live without hearts ? 
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Sir THomAS GuRNEY. How her aimless words 
Pierce thro’ my conscience. Let me lead thee now 
From this dark chamber to a lighter one. 


JANE DE Mortimer. Yes, I love light. The ravens only come 
When it is dark. I am afraid of them. 


(Exeunt.) 





ScENE THE Fourtu.—London. HAINAULT KNIGHTS pass by 
| singing. 
Hurrah! for Isabella! 
The spotted leopard quails, 
Strike for the woman and the Queen 
And gallant Prince of Wales! 
Down, down with the De Spencers, 
Commit them to the slaughter! 
For all the woe, they wrought, we know, 
On France’s fairest daughter! 
Hurrah for Isabella! 
Her slanderers are our foes! 
We'll plant the fleur-de-lis anew 
Beside the thornless rose! 
Hurrah for Isabella! 
And welcome to the gales 
That waft our Philippa 
Unto her Prince of Wales ! 
We'll hang the vile De Spencers 
And toss them to the ditch, 
And then go back from London’s sack, 
As nobles proud and rich! 
Hurrah for Isabella ! 
For her our swords we bring, 
Hurrah for Isabella ! 
Down with the foolish King! 


Enter Mortimer, EARL OF LANCASTER, SIR JOHN OF HAINAULT, 
SiR RoBert ARTOIS, and ADAM ORLETON. 


Mortimer. The city is our own. 
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EARL oF LANCASTER. - A brave song that. 


MortTIMER. Sir John of Hainault, ho! ; 


Edward is not the first king, nor will be 
The last, a song has driven from the throne. 
Lord Mortimer, we cannot act until 

The Queen is present. Then we will resign 
The city unto— 


Do not the forces we have hither brought f 
Unto all conquests right of holding give ! : 
My cousin—Lancaster’s renownéd Earl 

Gave to our cause— 


EARL OF LANCASTER. The sanction of his name. 


Sir Joun or Hainaut. Could I have guessed how terrible 


his name 
I’d left my knights behind me; there had been 
But one hand in the money bag. 


Sir Rospert ARTOIS That name 


Must be a fearful power. I have not seen 

The good Earl strike one blow upon our march. 
He brought no men, distributed no gold ; 

But I presume that our four thousand knights 
And peasant bands that joined us in the way, 
Prove well how strong and terrible his name. 


EARL OF LANCASTER. Remember, Mortimer, I would not take 


An insult from my King. Thy creatures these, 
And thee they copy. I am for the Queen. 
Twice Lancaster has drawn his sword against 
The favourites who upon the people preyed, 
And such whatever name may hide them, he 
Opposes to the last drop of his blood. 


(Exit. ) 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. The Earl is chafed because he finds his 


aid 
Can further us so slightly— 


MoRTIMER. The discourse 


You preached at Edward was, indeed, the might 
Of thousands to us. Hark! a tumult—sev! 
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Enter BisHop oF EXETER, guarded. 
In arms—a churchman—fy ! 


BisHor OF HEREFORD. The times are changed. 
My good Lord Bishop, if you came here armed 
To seize this “rotten pillar of the church,” 
For treason looking now like loyalty. 


Bishop oF Exeter. I pity, Orleton, thy sinful state. 
Puffed up with pride, and in the flush of power, 
Thou canst not feel how rotten is thy heart. 
With opportunity the devil warms 
Thy cold conceptions into being, and 
Behold a brood of vipers! Mortimer, 
I read thy doom as plainly on thy brow 
As mine upon that other traitor’s lips. 


BisHoPp OF HEREFORD. Conduct the Bishop half a street from here, 
And then release him— 


BIsHOP OF EXETER. To the populace. 
The malice of thy mercy far exceeds 
The pardonable malice of thy hate. 
The Lady Spencer may defy you still, 
Securely posted— 


MORTIMER. Trouble us no more. 
Accept the freedom we have granted you. 


BISHOP oF EXETER. Freedom to be killed by the maddened mob! 
( Exit.) 


Sik JOHN oF HAINAULT. The capture of the Tower will cost 
some lives. 


We must attempt it. 
MoRTIMER. Nay, Sir, we must do it. 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. I'll take the fortress without shedding 
blood. 


Mortimer. A wizard might. 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. And I, my Lord, am he. 
Let me inform the Lady Spencer that 
Exeter’s Bishop is within our power, 
And that surrender is his safety’s price, 
The gates will be thrown open— 
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MORTIMER But you know— 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. He will be dead then, so we gain our prize 
Without the payment of the purchase—life. 


Sir Rosert Artois. A most unknightly act, sir. 

MORTIMER. Nay, it saves 
The lives of many— 

BisHOP OF HEREFORD. Thus you see [ act, 
According to my duty as-—a priest! 

Sir JOHN OF HAINAULT. My Lord, I am a plain man, but there is 
One thing I like— 


BIsHoP OF HEREFORD. And pray, Sir, what is that? 


Sir JOHN OF HAINAULT. An honest villain—not a hypocrite. 
I knew not that dishonor— 
MorTIMER. You can go, 
So that your knights stay, they will scruple not 
To strike for Isabella while we feed 
Their hungry purses gaping for our gold. 
Enter Str THOMAS GURNEY. 


Sir THOMAS GURNEY (aside to MorTIMER.) My Lord, your ear, 
so, she sent me to— 


MORTIMER. Fool! 
You should have starved, or strangled her before! 
Alive to plague me! 

Sir THOMAS GURNEY. How my Lord? the Queen? 


Mortimer. I thought you meant—however let it pass. 
What says my Royal Mistress? 

Sir THoMAS GURNEY. Only this— 
Pursue the Spencers and arrest the King. 
The temper of a people changes oft. 


MortTiMER. Be ready, Gurney. You've one captive held. 


Sir THoMAS GURNEY. Nay, and am holding, tho’ poor lady she 
Is grown quite childish—innocently crazed. 


MorTiMER. Babble not of her. If you should choose to charge 
Yourself with all the idiots of the realm, 
Do so and welcome, only never mix 
Such idle follies with affairs of State. 
Now, Orleton, your strategem to try. 
(Exeunt.) 
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ScenE THE Firru, Zhe open country. Kina Epwarp and 
HUGH DE SPENCER. 


King Epwarb. Loyalty and honor have deserted man. 
I on this spot will perish. 

HuGH DE SPENCER. Oh! my King 
Unjustly thou hast spoken. I am here. 

Kinc Epwarp. The people call me foolish, they are right! 
Foolish in friendship, foolish in my love. 
Ah! what is folly? Is it to possess 
A motive that feels kindly unto all, 
Forgiving and forgetting every foe, 
Frank in demeanor treating all men as 
Their merits or their actions may deserve, 
And so offending all? 
A bold free soul that to sustain one friend, 
Or in defence of principle and truth 
Would bear unmoved the hisses of the world, 
The sneer of cynics, and the laugh of fools? 
This is to be a philosophic King, 
And so incur a universal hate. 


HuGH DE SPENCER. My Royal Master, do not yet despair. 
I and my son may— 

King EDWARD. Tell me where is mine? 
Speak then to me of comfort, if you can. 
My son! my son! Oh! with what joy I would 
Resign my power, my crown, to save thee from 
This double treason to thy parent—Lord! 


HucH DE SpENncER. No more forebodings, we may yet escape, 
Let us towards the— 
Kinc Epwarp. When the hind refused 
To give us shelter for a single night 
With curses, tho’ we asked it in the name 
Of England’s monarch, I that moment felt 
Our enemies would triumph— 
HucH DE SPENCER. Yet there’s hope. 
My son may gather forces, meet the Queen— 
Kine Epwarp. The Queen! She Wolf of France! Oh! may 
that name . 
Wrung from me in the anguish of this hour 
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Cling to her memory so that babes unborn 
May learn with horror to repeat her name. 
Oh! beautiful as is the bright green fly, 
That from corruption into being springs. 
Dishonored—more than Infamy could tell— 
And faithless as the wind that kisses all. 
But soft,—she shall not move me,—I'll forget 
All that in past, and in this present lives. 
IT am a man and thou another—well— 
Our carpet is the sweet green of the fields, 
Our canopy the sweeter blue of Heaven. 
We both have health, strength, let us then enjoy 
These blessings great. Say, is it not pure bliss 
This consciousness of being? So to breathe 

. Without the asthma of unhappy age, 
No chalk in our joints, nothing to prevent 


a a 


The even beating of a vigorous pulse ? 

What sorrows have we? Loss of dignity, 
Something if that involved the loss of limb. 

In what are we deficient—am I less 

In girth or stature? Did these vanities 

Add aught to us as men? I rather think 
They made us pigmies, while we fancied that 
We strode like giants thro’ the common crowd. 


mter Str THOMAS GURNEY with soldiers. 


Sir THoMAS GURNEY. Stand, Hugh de Spencer and King 
Edward, too! 


I must arrest ye both. 
HuGH DE SPENCER. (draws his sword) Die, Traitor, die! | 
Would Mortimer were standing in thy place! ; 


(HuGH DE SPENCER is disarmed after striking down one of the 
Soldiers. ) 
HUGH DE SPENCER. The world, at least, has now one villain less. 
Oh! if my brave son— 


Sir THoMAS GURNEY. Could be present, ’twere 
Without the head or with it in his hand. 


Kina Epwarp. Thou cruel jester! To his wife you owe 
Your own deliverance from the headsman’s stroke. 
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Sir THoMas GuRNEY. Soldiers, convey De Spencer to his son. 


HucH DE SPENCER. Thanks for the mercy you intended not. 
Farewell, my King! when next we meet again 
It will be where no traitors can appear— 
No women false betray. 


(Exit guarded.) 


Sr THoMAS GuRNEY. King Edward you must with us. I obey 
Queen Isabella, Regent of the Realm— 


Kina Epwarp. And Mortimer—the devil that he is! 
Lead on, Sir Thomas—tho’ my sceptre break, 
And tho’ my crown should crumbie into dust, 
And bitter ashes in which I must sit, 
Yet if I ever could be rightly called 
A King, I am one still. 
The ermine only clothes the outer part, 
But honor clings to the unsullied heart, 
Tho’ from the bleeding bosom it be torn, 
And used by traitors with unworthy scorn 


(Exeunt.) 


END OF ACT THE FOURTH. 
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DOWN THE STREAM 
tf By Horace TOWNSHEND. 


ase G down the silent river, 

= Running deep and running ever, 
Passing many pleasant places, 
Losing sight of well-loved faces. 
Rushing fast through rocky scour, 
Storm clouds gathering thickly lour. 

Snow white foam flakes floating down 
Borne upon those waters brown. 
Hastening onwards to the sea. 
Cloud wreathed by eternity. 


Drifting where the alders rise 
Broad branched to the sunny skies, 
Longing there to rest awhile, 
Vainly watching for the smile 

Of old friends who sailed before 
From a long forgotten shore. 
Listening for the surge to bring 
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Words from lips now mouldering 
‘Neath those waves that seek the sea 
Cloud wreathed by eternity. 


Past the city’s crowded street 
On we move with silent feet. 
Lost within the mighty stream 
Of men’s lives—a waking dream— ; 
For we know not how we move . 
With the crowd. When shall we prove 3 
All that still before us lies ? 

Waters hidden from our eyes 
Mingling with the misty sea 


Cloud wreathed by eternity. 
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SHELLEY. 
By H. KNIGHT. 


eon of Freedom! Liberty 


Found a champion firm in thee, 
Soared thy fervent spirit free. 
Dazzling white and “ statue-blind,”* 


Thy ideal of life behind 
The Unseen, was love entwined. 


Pure strong love, surpassing thought, 
Far above what creeds have taught, 
3 Or fables which thou heldst as nought. . 
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Thou the cold world’s customs spurned, 
In that zealous fire that burned, 
Poet-soul to God returned. 


They were most to blame who now, 
: Bind the wreath about thy brow, 
: But living would not praise endow. 


Dazzling as the kingly sun 
Rose thy fame,—but scarce begun, 
Death left half life’s work undone. 


* Shelley, in his white ideal, 
‘* All statue blind.” 
Mrs. Brownna, ‘‘ Vision of Poets,” 


WORDS FROM A BROTHER. 
By J. SKIBDEN. 


©) MIND distraught with weary quest for Reason, 
x6 Rise up and test the living power of Faith! 

Who needs no saintly shrine or favouring season, 
q Nor flies her follower as a distant wraith ; 
| She, sweetest angel hovering, will surround thee 

With hallowed halo of celestial beams, 

And earthly trammels broken that once bound thee, 

Thy ceaseless thirst shall quench from heavenly streams. 
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O Heart despoiled of tenderest affection, 
In years when love was strong, life in her May! 
Still mourning silently the base defection, 
Still weeping lonely through the sunless day ; 
Look where chaste Joy and Comfort ever filling 
The eyes of man’s blessed Saviour,—who is Love, 
And stoops, to bear thy tear-stained burden willing,— 
Shall surest succour, mightiest solace prove ! 


O Soul, thou noblest of high God’s creations ! 
Thou unknown infinite of finite frame ! 
Granted the myriads of countless nations 
To serve His will, to praise His sacred Name! 
Let not the golden hours unfruitful perish 
While millions faint neath arduous toil and woe, 
The pure example of that Worker cherish, 
Who robbed the terror from death's fated blow ! 


O Life, of Reason take the utmost measure, 
Through Faith attain the highest paths of bliss! 

In heaven-sent Comfort find the noblest pleasure, 
May duty consecrate thy soul as His! 

Remember Him, the source of breath and being, 
The fount of Faith, all virtue and all might, 

He will reward, when gloomy shadows fleeing, 
The hopes of earth shall yield to perfect sight! 


O God, thy majesty, supreme, eternal ! 
Clothing the universe with light and life, 
Loud hallelujahs, angel songs supernal 
Proclaim above the world’s tempestuous strife ; 
O who containest us within the hollow 
Of that great hand whose touch is on our heart, 
Teach us the God-man’s footsteps so to follow, 
That at the last we see Thee as thou art! 


aeigin 
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OFF THE COAST OF SICILY. 
By A. M. McMIcKAN. 


 ATLING gaily, sailing free. 
Ona fair day merrily 


Off the coast of Sicily. 


Sweet Messina folded nigh, 
To the heart of mountains high, 
Flushed by wavelets murmuring sigh. 


i Many a tiny white sail set, 
Telling where the fishers let 
Down the depths the greedy net. 


Or in search of coral rare 
Suited for proud beauty’s wear, 
Scylla’s mystic power they dare— 


Sea-birds follow in our wake, 
White their plumes as pure snow-flake, 
Gem-like o’er them wave-drops shake. 


Fain we watch the sunny hours 
Where Sicilia’s coast line towers 
Till the twilight gently lowers. 


Then the sunset grandly bright, 
Fading into paler light, 
Till it meets dark hooded night. 





“BEFORE SLEEP.” 
f By WILLIAM HALE SAVILLE. 


| 


*ROM his humble cot in his master’s park, 
as He tottered once more to the harvest field : 
He was bowed with years, and the cureless dark 
In youth’s full vigour his eyes had sealed, 

And he laid him where waving forests of gold 
Rustled around as they did of old ;— 

Such odorous air through the country rolled, 
That already the woodland matins pealed. 
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Then his sigh of pain faded into a dream 

That shewed him the lands in their richest glow : 
And his knowledge of self was lost in a gleam 
Sudden and vivid of long ago. 

Once more the halcyon sped from its rill 

Like an azure flash past the busy mill: 

Once more the hawk swooped over the hill, 

And chaftinches twittered under the sloe. 


Once more at the feet of familiar trees 

Exulting rivulets wildly leapt, 

And the same sad tones came borne on the breeze,— 
He knew not of what but he often had wept— 
And, ere he could learn,—all was dark again! : 
Yet the vision had soothed all longing and pain : 
His life had been pure, it had not been in vain ; 
So thankful in that, he smiled,—and slept! 





THE FORGET ME NOT. 
By H. D. O'HALLORAN. 


AQ 1 HEN other maids I would address, 


4 


Jo) At other shrines record the vow, 
My fertile thoughts are wont to press 
Like fruit upon th’ Autumnal bough. 
But now my lyre is still and weak, 
Lady to thee I cannot speak, 
For well I ween thou wouldst not be 
The flattered thing of minstrelsy. 
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The compliments which poets throng, 
Into the spider web of song 

Are like laburnum blossoms strown 

In glittering chaos on the Rhone, 

Which deck the stream and with it glide, 
But form no portion of its tide. 








THE DAY SHALL DAWN. 








And never, lady, will I be 
The minstrel of such lays to thee, 
But if I may, as lately taught 
In distant oriental clime, 
- By aid of flowers reveal the thought 
Which sooth I am unskilled to rhyme,— 
There is a lovely flower of earth 
So soft and pensive in its dyes, 
My fancy loves to trace its birth 
To thy own blue expressive eyes ; 
And this I dedicate to thee, 
(Its leaves perchance a tear may blot,) 
All that I would it speaks for me, 
This simple pray’r, ‘ Forget me not.’ 


THE DAY SHALL DAWN. 
By A. HIck. 


HOUGH night is long, and fears grow bold ; 

Though faith is fled and love grown cold ; 

Though life’s brief tale is well nigh told, 
Yet day shall dawn. 


The day shall dawn, 
Though night clouds gather dark and fast, 
And care on me her shadow cast, 


A still small voice proclaims “ at, last 
The day shall dawn.” 


The day shall dawn— 
I see its glimmer soft and light 
Rise slowly from the clouds of night, 
Dispersing each with radiance bright— 
Aye day shall dawn. 


The day shall dawn— 
And yet my spirit shrinks with fear 
To seek life’s pathway lone and drear, 
That whisper soft breathes balm to cheer— 
For day shall dawn, 
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The day shall dawn. 
Father ’tis meet to trust thee still, 
To yield mine own to thy pure will ; 
Whilst at thy feet I fear no ill— 
Yet day shall dawn. 


The day shall dawn, 
And love shall live: for love divine 
Stoops to enchain this heart of mine, 
Its chords around me closely twine, 
Yet day shall dawn. 


The day shall dawn— 
The years glide surely on and fast, 
And soon may lingering come the last, 
When tears and smiles shall all be past— 
Yet day shall dawn. 


The day shall dawn, 


Aye brighter far than ere yet seen 4 
To gild earth with its golden sheen, : 
Illuming where long night has been— ] 


Yet day shall dawn. 





OLD AGE. 
Wye we look back upon th’ accomplished years— 


Mute records of ambition, toil, and tears— . 
Sighing o’er undone things, and unkept faith, ; 
And wreck’d delights that like a wraith 
Walk with us up the valley of old age, 
All seem as symbols on th’ accusing page. 


The character of death is in our lives, 

And all the glory that our fame derives 

Is but a moment’s joy—eterna] gloom— 

And we are calm as we approach the tomb ;— 
The world fades slowly back, and we are lost, 
But to obtain new life on heaven’s fair coast. 








MY LOST LOVE. 








MY LOST LOVE. 


By LIzeETreE PERROTT. 


“I\ NE day all alone I sat watching, 
34. And waiting yet knew not why ; 


Sad-hearted I was and lonely, 
And weary the deep drawn sigh. 


I started at ev'ry footstep, 

Though knowing not what to dread: 
But stillness reigned sadly solemn, 

As in presence of the dead. 


I saw a form in the distance, 
A form that I knew right well ; 
A form that I lov’d so dearly, 
How dearly no one could tell. 


T saw him smile on me fondly, 
His handsome face was flushed, 

I heard my name called loudly, 
Then all was still and hushed. 


I stretch’d out my arms in welcome, 
To clasp the loved one there: 

Then my heart felt crushed and broken, 
For I grasped nought but air. 


I watched and waited in silence, 
Yet the watching proved but vain, 
For that form was gone for ever, 
That voice never heard again. 


It may be he has departed, 

And gone to his home above ; 
It may be that only in heav’n, 

I shall meet my long lost Love. 
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THE MURDERER’S DREAM. 


By FRANK EMSON. 


tC 2-5 


AIR Night with her calm presence had possessed 
England’s metropolis; and naught disturbed the hush 


Of the deserted streets. Soft fleecy clouds 
Oft veiled the silvery radiance of Night’s Queen. 
And the wierd shadows glided gloomily 
Across the walls of the chief city prison— 
It was a stillness that foretold a storm. 
The gathering clouds o’ershadowed stealthily 
The peaceful firmament in one vast pall. 
A sultry wind swept down the streets, and rain 
Pattered upon the pavements. Then flashed forth 
The swift-flamed lightening, followed by her slave 
The loud-voiced thunder. 

In the prison walls, 
Immured within the murderer’s cell, a man 
Sought for a time forgetfulness in sleep ; 
And as he slept his memory bore him back 
To years of childhood. "T'was a Sabbath morn, 
And he with troups of bright-faced children, sought 
The village school, and listened as of yore 
To their aged pastor, who with gentle voice 
And smile taught them in simple words 
From well-worn sacred book upon his knee. 
He spoke of loyal Daniel—and behold 
The vision of Belshazzar’s feast became 
To the sad sleeper stern reality ! 
He thought he stood without a banquet hall ; 
Soft strains of dulcet music greeted him, 
And fragrance of the fairest flowers filled 
The balmy evening air with perfumes rare. 
The tables groaned beneath the weight of fruits 
And choicest wines, with gold and silver spoils 
From that grand Temple in Jerusalem. 
The royal Belshazzar sat upon his throne 
In robe of matchless splendour garmented ; 
A crown of priceless gems upon his brow. 
The nobles, princes, governors, and guests 
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Praised with one voice the son of him whose arms 
Vanquished God’s Israel. Red wine is quaffed, 
And mirth and revelry their wild reign hold, 
When lo! upon the walls appeared a hand 
Tracing these words of old Mosaic law—- 

“He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall then 
His blood be shed ;” and as the dreamer gazed 
A mist obscured his sight, and he awoke, 

To find himself a prisoner doomed to die. 

A brief hour passed, and once again he slept, 
Enduring in his dreams his trial anew, . 

And hearing in despair the sentence passed. 
Once more he saw the judge put on the cap 

Of sombre hue, and with a voice which spoke 
Of deep abhorence of so grave offence 

Doom him to suffer. Then the vision changed 
To the last parting scene with wife and child. 
He felt the dear ones tears upon his cheek, 

And in his bitterness of heart exclaimed 

That all the heritage he left the child 

Was a name branded with disgrace for aye. 

The sound of nearing steps approached the door, 
And.as the ponderous bolts flew back appeared 
The Governor and the Sheriffs, followed close 
By the grave Ordinary in his gown, 

And public executioner. They bade 

The trembling wretch prepare to meet his fate: 
Then forming in procession slowly wound 

Their way to outer court, where ready stood 

The black-draped scaffold. Softly freshly blew 
The balmy morning air, and sunlight streamed 
Upon the prisoner as he firmly trod 

The rough-hewn steps, then stood upon the drop. 
The fatal noose was round his neck, the cap 
Concealed his ghastly face—then as he felt 

The bolt withdrawn he started up from sleep 
With a great cry of horror, but fell back 

Upon his bed unconscious. To his side 
Hastened the watchful guardians to find 

By the dim light of their small prison lamp 
That he had ’scaped their cunning—and was dead. 
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ON SEEING A LONG GOLDEN TRESS OF HAIR OF 
PRINCESS MARY, SECOND DAUGHTER OF EDWARD 
IV., DIED 1482, AGED 15, 


Which strayed through a chink in her stone coffin, and was 





found by workmen in 1810, when preparing a burial-place 
for GEORGE III, and family beneath St. George's Chapel, 


Windsor. 
l | i H, wondrous lock of hair! its threads of gold 
+4, Meet for the daughter of a King. Thy cold 


Stone coffin gave one friendly chink to. bare 

To light of day, that sunny tress of hair. 

Silky it is, and soft, as when in prime 

Of childhood’s beauty fell thy funeral chime. 
Four hundred years ago that shining head 

Was laid to slumber in its narrow bed. 

Thy mother’s bitter tears were spared thine eyes, 
Thy sanctuary safe was Paradise. 


“MARC.” 





HEART ECHOES. 


By H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. 


) 


Author of “The Keeping of the Vow and other verses.’ 


Wynne the sunlight’s glory dying 
xo) Tints the pebbly sea-kissed strand, 
And the night-chilled breezes sighing 
See the shadows wrap the land,— 
Faint yet powerful, sad yet tender,— 
Come fond thoughts of vanished years, 
Waking sweet soul-thrills that render 
A strange joy akin to tears. 
Ah, how real are these dreams! 
And the Past the Present seems. 


Visions of a gentle maiden 
Beautiful and pure as fair, 

And of eves whose gales love-laden 
Wanton with her golden hair: 
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For ’twas when soft summer's beauty 
Made the earth with gladness rife, 
First I felt as well as duty 
What deep bliss might be in life. 
Ah, how real are these dreams! 
And the Past the Present seems. 


Memories are swiftly thronging 
Of that span of treasured past, 
When the joy to me belonging 
Was, alas! tou bright to last: 
Still do I remember clearly 
What I asked with trembling voice, 
And her words, “I love you dearly, 
And am proud to be your choice.” 
Ah, how real are these dreams! 
And the Past the Present seems. 


We were wedded, happy-hearted, 
And our future path seemed bright, 
Who could tell we should be parted, 
Love’s glad sun obscured in night? 
Yet: before another Spring-tide 
Shed abroad its myriad charms, 
Bitter blow! my darling left me,— 
Dying calmly in my arms. 
Ah, how real, fraught with woe, 
Rise these Creams of long ago! 


Still amid my sore dejection 
In its comfort ever new, 

Comes the soothing sweet reflection 
To each other we were true,— 

For some end God sendeth sorrow 
And when this at length is gained, 

I shall meet my bride in Heaven, 

Happy, holy, un-sin-stained. 

There no longer fraught with woe, 

Rise the dreams of long ago. 
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TO SCEPTICS. 
By H. KNIGHT. 


Man doom’d to die in despair? 
Nay—through the darkness where watching we weep, 
Loometh Futurity fair. 
Fair for the few who have faithfully kept 
Precepts and statutes divine, 
Weary with waiting these never have slept, 
Lo! brightly their lamps ever shine. 


i life but a dream, and death a dull sleep, 
| 


Shine with a fervour false faith to dispel, 
Errors the truth long hath bound, 

Fast’ning with fetters fiend-forged in hell 
Man as a slave to the ground. 


Rouse then, ye doubters, and heavenward turn, 
Sneer not in sceptical scorn, 

Knowing, that they who God’s precepts shall spurn, 
Good ’twere such ne’er had been born. 





THEN AS NOW. 
By Emity G. I[ANSON. 


t { ILL you love me then as now, 
Ns.) When my hair is silver grey, 
When my brow is lined with care, 
And my beauty passed away? 
‘Tis not that I doubt your words, 
Yet a fear lurks in my heart, 
That perchance your love might fade 


Should my charms fer aye depart. 


Darling, I shall never change! 
Love is ever fraught with fears; 
Nought can love like mine estrange, 
Sweetest smiles are born in tears. 
Give me then thine heart and hand, 
And when sorrow shades thy brow! 
Truly, surely, shalt thou find 
I will love thee then as now. 
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DAWNING. 


By ANNIE COLLINS. 


HY wondrous fair Dame Nature looks 
When she wears her robe of Green! 
The hills and: valleys, meadows and fields 

Are decked in a Spring-tide sheen. 


The sun is rising, crowning the hills 
With a lavish wealth of light; 

Songsters sing blithly in the vales, 
And the dew is sparkling bright. 


The soft wind rustles among the trees, 
While the river babbles by ; 

The insect life is astir, for lo, 
The splendour of day is nigh! 


Now man at last awakes to toil, 
To meet the World’s frown or kiss— 
The curtains of Night are lifted, and light 
Floods the whole land with bliss. 





THE SONG OF THE SEA. 
By J. V. Youna. 


es moonlight on the sea: the storm had passed 


To other shores, and all around the coast 
Was silence, save for the gentle murmuring 
Of wavelets when they kissed the pebbly beach. 
Afar the cold dark waters gleamed beneath 
The moon, as slowly rose and fell the breast 
Of the great sea. So heaves the breast of her 
Who, hearing that the one she loved the best 
Of all is dead, breaks forth in wailing loud, 
And then anon is still, nor would you know 
She mourned, but for the sobs and moving breast.— 
Thus looking far across the lonely waste, 
I thought of those who die rolled deep below 
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Its heavy plunging waters; and of one 

I knew, who, passing to a foreign land 

To yield herself to her betrothéd there, 

Was met by shipwreck, and so perishéd. 
Unconsciously, I smiled upon the sea, 

Calling it treacherous, and cruel, and 

A tyrant. “Would there were no sea,’ I said,— 

“ F’en as is promised in that far off time 

When wars shall cease, and there shall come no more 
The sorrow, and the sighing, and the tears— 

For then our dead would rest; while those that die, 
Snatched by its ravishing hand before their time, 
For ever toss, with no one near, who loves, 

To lay the flowers on their grave and weep.” 

Then softly from the bosom of the deep 

A voice came singing,—low and sweet and sad— 

A spirit voice—and this the song it sung :— 


SONG. 


They sweetly sleep in my caverns deep, 
To the coral-land I take them ; 

And lay them to rest, in sea-robes drest, 
Where never a sound shall awake them. 


Round their graves murmur my waves 
A requiem sweet and low, 

As they kiss the head of my beautiful dead, 
And sigh as they ebb and flow. 


Far away in the world, they say, 
Some are longing for those I take ;— 

But they all sleep well in my home where they dwell, 
But never, never wake. 
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ONLY A SIGH. 














ONLY A SIGH! 
By JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 


(Author of “The Hazelhurst Mystery,” “Ruth Everingham,’ etc.) 


ie was only a sigh! but it told me, 


What my soul had so long craved to know; 


It was only a sigh; but it made me, 
Glad of heart, tho’ my love had said “No.” 
For I knew then, my darling ne’er meant it, 
And gathered her close to my breast; 
And for all she had never consented, 
With a sigh, she there nestled to rest. 
Only a sigh! only a sigh! 


It was only a sigh! but it echoed, 
In the depths of my overwrought heart; 
It was only a sigh! but all nature. 
In my fulness of joy took a part; 
It was borne on the breeze of the evening, 
It thrilled in the note of the bird ; 
It quivered in each trembling dew-drop, 
A sigh in each sound still I heard. 
Only a sigh! only a sigh! 


It was only a sigh !—but it whispered, 
Of love which the lips feared to tell ; 

It was only a sigh! but I blessed it, 
For breathing that all might be well. 

And while I have life I shall hear it, 

As it broke from the breast of my love; 
And ’twas wafted from earth up to Heaven, 
And echoed by angels above. 
Only a sigh—only a sigh! 
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TENNYSON. 


‘‘To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that dwells above, 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 

“The Two Voices.” 


© POET, whom the genius of the hour 
14. Impulsive moves to be thy land’s mouth-piece, 
The age’s burning thoughts, till time shall cease, 
To utter, with a strange mysterious pow’, 
To touch the skirts of doubt-clouds, as they low’, 
To breathe the spirits craving for release 
From deep heart-searchings, quests which bring no peace; 
From generations past this is thy dow’r. 
Well doest thou thy part; a storm of grief 
Now trembles in thy music; still we hear, 
Though all, the search for things our ken above ; 
In one low, wailing sob, thou gainst relief, 
More sad now grow the harp chords, now more clear, 
The poet finds his key note “ God is love.” 
“KELA.” 





IN THE GARDEN. 
By FRANK MILLER. 


¥ WOULD like you now,” she whispered, in her captivating 
way, 
“Just to write some pretty verses on the fairest flow’r of all, 
On the bright or dusky wall-flower or the polyanthus gay, 
On the pansy, or the primrose, or the jasmine on the wall, 
Or the buttercup you mangled with your horrid croquet-ball, 


So of course I wrote a poem, or at least a line or two 
On the flow’r that was the sweetest that had ever met my eye— 
And the lady read my verses, but she said they wouldn’t do; 


Yet she blushed, and looked bewitching while attempting to 
look shy— 


And she kept my little poem, and I'll keep her till I die, 











A THOUGHT. 











SYMPATHY. 
By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


(eae me the beat of an earnest heart, 
The grasp of a kindly hand, 

And a faithful man to take my part 
When boldly for truth I stand. 


Give me the glance of a weeping eye 
When sorrows enshroud my brow. 

Come with the laugh, away with the sigh, 
When under no load I bow. 


The world’s cold heart cannot sing nor weep 
With the saints who weep and sing. 

Like the selfish priest aloof they keep, 
No healing nor love they bring. 


Then O to cling to the tender heart 
That groaned and bled on the tree, 
And O to act a brotherly part 
To all who need sympathy. 





A THOUGHT. 
By W. G. WILLIAMS. 


Ee was the thought that through my brain 
Fluttered and vanished ; unprepared 

To prison it, it fled me, scared 
By meaner visions; all in vain 


Its flight I mourn: as sparrows drive 
A lonely wandering dove away, 
So the small thoughts of every day 
Forbid a nobler thought to thrive. 





But come, fair thoughts, and in my brain 
Nestling abide, and so allure 
With kindred plumage bright and pure 
That fluttering fancy back again, 
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A PARTING. 


By ALBERT JONES. 
a) 


ao pretty girl I love best! 
I never again 
May hold this hand trembling in mine— 
Our words must be few— 
My ship will set sail for the west, 
Kre yon bright moon wane ; 
And soon I'll be out on the brine, 
Love, thinking of you. 


Sweetheart, when I’m far, far away 
Across the deep sea, 
O pray for your true sailor boy, 
Whose heart you have taught 
To love more and more every day. 
How sad it will be 
To part, and exchange all our joy 
For bitterest thought ! 


But, love, do not weep, you distress 
My sad heart the more, 

I must see thee smile as we part. 
And when I am gone, 

You know I will not love thee less ; 
But, on sea or shore, 

I'll pray from the depths of my heart, 
For the days yet unborn. 


ee 





ON EARLY RISING. 
By Fitz-ARTHUR ELRINGTON. 


And opening flower from silent night released,) 
Save man who wistful wooed again soft sleep, 

Or rested undisturbed in slumber deep— 
Oh that man would more fitting hours keep, 
More benefits to reap! 





SPLENDID sun was rising in the East, 
And all life seemed astir (both bird and beast. 





TO CECILY. 








TYROLESE PROVERB ON A HOUSE. 
(Translated from the German.) 


By K. M. BELL. 
x E build us houses large and strong, 


Where we're but guests nor tarry long, 


Careless a mansion to secure 

Which might for evermore endure. 
This house is mine and yet not mine, 
If thou com’st next, it is not thine, 
And if a third should take our place 
He'll still be in the selfsame case, 

The fourth too, men will bear away,— 
Whose is the house then, can you say ? 


He who will build beside the way 
Must little care what people say, 
But if he shows his skill and art 
His work itself will take his part, 


TO CECILY. (A Portrait.) 
By WARD WyMARK. 
WEET Cecily! in thy dark eyes 
What depths of untold sadness lies ; 
What beauty in thy haunting face, 
And wichery in Grecian grace. 
The charm lies not in roguish smiles, 
The more conventional beauty’s wiles ; 


A noble face of thought divine 

Is that fair pictured one of thine. 
Rich, lustrous, southern beauty rare, 
Graced by a tender serious air. 
Though fairer faces we forget 

The sweeter one will haunt us yet. 


How great the painter’s art to trace 
A model from a living face: 


Expressive of exalted thought 
With touch of early sorrow wrought. 
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TO THE WAVES. 
By AMELIA M. A. WHITE. 


OLL on, ye angry waves, 
: Beat on the passive shore, 
[ love your gentle calm, and yet 
I love your sullen roar. 
Be not subdued and still, 
Yet higher, mightier roll, 
Leap, surge, and swell, that ye may match 
The tempest of my soul ; 
And your wild sympathy shall bring to me 
An answering echo from thy depths, O Sea! 


Speak of the restless heart, 

Tell of the storm of life, 

Which surging all around, exceeds 

Your elements’ rude strife. 

The foam of passions high, 

The spray of falling tears, 

A gradual tide which doth efface 

The memory of years, 
Though all unlike thy waves upon the shore, 
Obliterate e’en to return no more. 





WAITING. 
By G. S. PHILLIPSON. 


yams G'!—yes, I have been waiting since the first dawn 
of the day, 

With an ever deep’ning longing for its hours to pass away : 

Heedless of the cold wind’s sighing, heedless of the winter’s rain— 

Of the leaves that lie a-dying in the woods and on the plain: 


Waiting with the wearying question ever on my fev’rish lip! 
“Will another bring me sunshine, pleasure that I long to sip ? 
Or will morn and even sliding ever noiselessly away, 


Leave me waiting, worn, and weary through each bleak November 
day?” 
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Waiting !—yes, we all are waiting for a something undefined— 
For illusions which are springing even in the infant mind: 

For the germ of something better than the soul has tasted here, 
For the everlasting essence of Eternity’s bright sphere. 


Nothing fells us, yet undaunted, still we wend our weary way, 

Longing, hoping, praying, waiting, eager as a child at play ; 

Feeling there’s a spark within us which some day must kindle 
flame, 

Make existence something better than a vague and cheerless 
name. 


Waiting !—Ah that word has meaning for the ear that knows it 
well, 

I have waited from my childhood, hopeless as each evening fell— 

As each daylight’s dawning brought me nothing that I wished to 
gain, 

Only strings of deeper longings—restless tuggings at life’s chain. 


Many a youthful year I waited for a voice to thrill mine ear, 

For the pressure of a warm hand which has never drawn more 
near ; 

For the light’ning glance of kindness, which like glowing sun- 
shine burst 

O’er my spirit for one moment, to be long by Memory nurs’d. 


Waiting vainly for its radiance a heart worship to return— 

Ah! what is it that enthrals us, and for what do we so yearn ? 
For the shadow of a being which on earth we may not know, 
For the substance which that shadow can at best but poorly show! 


All are waiting! Childhood waiting for the riper years to come— 

Manhood for the tranquil shelter of some peaceful earthly home— 

Old age for the smiling haven God has promised shall be ours, 

Where the sunshines never darken but bring forth unfading 
flowers ! 


Some are waiting for a lov’d voice ne'er on earth to sound again, 
For the nearing of a footstep which they listen for in vain ? 

Seeking with a strong endeavour not to murmur or rebel ; 
But to bear with patience ever, meekly owning “ It is well 
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REVIEWS. 


“‘THe Ports LacreatTe or Encianp,” by Walter Hamilton (Elliot Stock, 
Paternoster Row). A work like that before us has been long needed, and 
will, no doubt, be heartily welcomed by lovers of Poetry, and of things 
poetical. Mr. Hamilton appears to have entered upon his task with a 
thorough knowledge of facts, and with an unprejudiced mind. We find in 
this volume brief biographies of the twenty-four Laureates, made more 
interesting by numerous extracts from their productions. From Geoffrey 
Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson we have minute information, including a table 
of names and dates. Perhaps the most interesting portion, however, is that 
which relates to the customs, duties, and perquisites attending the office of 
Laureate, to be found in the introductory pages. We do not entirely agree 
with the opinion expressed in the following paragraph. True Genius does 
not “‘evaporate,” to use the Author’s expression; it is only “intermittent” 
as regards degrees of strength :— 


‘¢ Poetical inspiration is fitful and intermittent ; he is the true genius who 
siezes the volatile spirit ere it evaporates; commencing that only which he 
feels he has the power to cumplete while the inspiration lasts.” 


However, every one must be allowed his own opinion, and there are, after 
all, but few questionable opinions expressed in this work. 


Our readers may not generally know that a butt of wine yearly was one of 
the perquisites of the Laureates, until the crowning of Henry James Pye, 
who, for the sake of economy, preferred a yearly sum of £27 in the place of 
the wine. This, with a salary of about £72 per annum is the only pecuniary 
advantage gained by the enjoyment of this high office. 


Mr. Hamilton is an enthusiastic admirer of our present Laureate, and has 
devoted thirty-seven pages to his biography and poetry. There is a curious 
story told of a visit paid to England’s chief singer by the Prince of Wales. 


‘‘The Prinee, being in the Isle of Wight, and near the Poet’s house, 
determined to pay him a visit, and being quite unattended, meant to do so 
without any formal ceremony. Unfortunately, the page did not recognize the 
features, which one would suppose few Englishmen could ignore, and, mindful 
of his master’s strict injunctions not to admit strangers, inquired, ‘‘ What 
name shall I say?” 


When he heard the reply, he gave an incredulous stare, and though he— 
‘Expressed no word to indicate a doubt, 
He put his thumb unto his nose, 
And spread his fingers out!’ 
adding, with playful sarcasm, as he slammed the door, ‘‘ Ha, yes, the Prince 
of Wales! we know a trick worth two of that.” 


Time will not allow us to speak in detail of the merits of the volume before 
us: but suffice it to say that it is a book well worth the reading—praise 
which cannot often be honestly given to the publications of the present day. 


‘‘Lights AND SHapows,” by Edward A. Shute (Houlston and Sons, 
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Paternoster Square). This is another volume of verse to add to the ever 
increasing number. There are some very good stanzas in the collection ; there 
are also a few stanzas which would have been better omitted. Asaspecimen 
of the poet’s style we quote a verse from a poem entitled ‘‘To » and 
would mention, by the way, that some of the titles cannot boast the merit of 
originality. 





‘*She came to me! 

And her coming seemed to be, 
Like the coming of the dawn 
O’er a dark and silent sea; 

Like a swell of music born 
In perfect harmony.” 


There is deeper thought divulged in a production entitled “‘Take Heart.” 
The advice is old enough, yet ever needed: and probably there is no class of 
mortals more urgently in need of cheering words of hope than the aspiring 
poetic students. 

, ‘‘Though hidden lies the hill-top, 
And thou hast journeyed far ; 
Take heart, O brother, fear not ! 

Hope beams from yonder star.” 


We think, judging by such poems as this, that our author possesses one of the 


grand elements of success—perseverance. He has some talent, too, and we 
trust he will succeed. 


‘‘A Sone OF THE SEA,” words by David R. Williamson: music by Robert 
McHardy (Novello & Co., London). This song is inscribed to the memory 
of the late Mdlle. Therese Tietjens, at whose request the poetry was composed 
by Mr. David R. Williamson, one of the talented contributors to ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
Magazine.” We recommend this song to singers. 


NOTICES. 


We observe that the metrical legend ‘King Alfred” which appeared 
recently in this magazine is to be published in book form. ‘‘King Edward the 
Second,” now publishing in these pages, will be included and there will be a 
number of miscellaneous pieces, some of great interest, by the same writer. 
‘King Alfred” is the only work of the kind extant, and is decidedly a 
national production, while of King Edward the Second’s tragic reign, no 
dramatic version exists except the play of Christopher Marlow. The volume 
will possess, therefore, a very special interest for all lovers of poetry, partic- 
ularly in its dramatic and historic forms. It will contain an unusual amount 
of matter, and is to be issued at the very low price for such a book, of half- 
a-crown. Persons wishing to have a copy are invited to forward their names 
and addresses to the author, Mr. Percy Russell, 23, Lichfield Grove, Finchley, 
N, but it is particularly wished that no money be forwarded for the copy or 


copies subscribed. Payment will be due to the Publishers only after delivery 
of the books to the subscribers. 


Soon we shall resume our critiques and notes upon subscribers contributions 
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not up to our standard. Writers names will only appear when desired. 
‘‘Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd, appearing in the Poets 


Xmas Annual, can be obtained of the Author, price 6d. (half-price). ‘‘ Full 
of thought and of Dramatic vigour.”--Morning Post. ‘‘ Powerfully written.” — 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette. ‘‘Vigorously sketched and containing 
many excellent passages.”.—Daily Chronicle. _ ‘‘ Much good reading.”— 
Examiner. ‘‘Vigorous verse.”—The Queen. ‘‘Has good passages.” —Lloyd’s 
News. ‘‘Deservedly attractive.’—Broad Arrow. ‘‘ Contains several sweet 
lurics whose cadences cling to the memory.” —Brief. 


OUR PRIZE. 


As the chief object of our magazine is to encourage poetical talent, and to 
bring to light hidden genius, we have determined to offer a prize of two 
guineas every alternate month for the best original poem, not exceeding in 
length one page of print. 


Only yearly subscribers (10/6) are allowed to compete. 
Choice of subject and metre are left to the competitor. 


Stamped wrappers must be sent with the M.S.S. by those wishing their 
return. 


Poems intendéd for competition must be marked ‘‘prize,” and bear the 
writers name and address in full; and must reach the editor not later than 
the 3rd of November next. 


The varied merits of the M.S.S. will not be decided by the editor himself, 
but by one of the competent contributors to ‘‘Lloyd’s Magazine,” who has 
volunteered to undertake the task. The name and address of this gentleman 
will be published in our next number. 


We shall be glad to receive other names of volunteer critics for succeeding 
competitions. 


The prize poem will be printed in our December number; a cheque for 
two guineas will be forwarded to the successful candidate as soon as the 
Editor receives information of his (or her) name and address. 


The Poems of second and third rate merit will also be printed: as well as 
the name and address in full of the holder of the prize. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Original contributions are invited for this Magazine from all possessing 
literary talent. Special terms are made with authors of note. 


Prospectus containing full particulars can be had of the ‘Editor. 


Letters (with stamped envelope for reply,) and M.S.S. (with postal wrapper 
for their return if declined) must be addressed to Leonard Lloyd, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 





BIDDLE AND EVANS, STEAM PRINTING WORKS, ALTON, HANTS, 








IMPORTANT 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. § 


BIDDLE & EVANS 


Beg to call attention to the fact that they have made 


arrangements with the Proprietors of this Magazine for the 








insertion of advertisements, and to solicit orders for the 
same, 

The growing popularity, large circulation, and literary 
merit of “ Lloyd’s Magazine” make it a peculiarly valuable 
medium for Advertisers. The Magazine was established early 
in 1876, it has until now, not been placed before advertisers, 
but the proprietors now feel that as it circulates largely 


among the highest classes, those desiring to advertise should 





no longer be debarred the opportunity of making use of its 
pages. 2 








THE. FOLLOWING RATES ARE LOWER THAN FOR 
OTHER MAGAZINES OF LESS CIRCULATION. 





This page, whole, £5, per month, or £11 fo 3 months. 
half, £3, ,, 4 ae ¥. 
Inside pages, whole, £2, ,, £5 ” 
‘ > Ralf, £1. Se. £3 Hh 











All further particulars can be obtained of the Printers, 
Messrs, BippLE & Evans, Alton, Hants. 
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